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Editorial 


Young still in its sixteenth year ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 
takes on a new lease of life under the Oxford University Press, which 
will now publish it in association with the British Council. Continuing 
to appear quarterly, it will bear the same general character as before 
and concern itself both with English and with the teaching of English 
as a foreign or second language, whether at home or abroad. It will 
consist mainly of articles, but will also contain book reviews, news 
items, correspondence, and answers to readers’ questions on English 
usage. 

In a periodical meafht to interest teachers and teacher-trainers 
there should, I feel, be strong emphasis on the classroom: and 
E.L.T. will seek especially to publish simple articles of direct use to 
teachers, articles above all on techniques and materials which have 
proved valuable in the teaching of children: for in most parts of the 
world children constitute the majority of foreign-language learners. 

This is not to exclude either the teaching of English to adults or 
the basic questions of linguistic and language-teaching theory. 
Unless we are content to remain at a ‘tips and hints’ level, these are 
needed too, though E.L.T. would not be serving its main purpose 
were it to become a repository of mere generalizations. That purpose, 
taken very broadly, is to help those teaching English as a foreign 
language, or training others to do so, to carry out their tasks with 
greater understanding and effect. 

Sound theory being the statement of sound practice, and sound 
practice the application of sound theory, we should regard theory 
and practice as strengthening each other. There will, I hope, be two 
main streams of articles, the one largely ‘theoretical’ and the other 
largely * practical’, with considerable overlap—and also remembering 
the inverted commas, which warn us of the looseness with which we 
often use these words. Unless the editorial hope is a delusion, the 
latter type will doubtless come to predominate. 

Within these two main streams there will be articles on the teaching 
of English not only at the foundation-laying stage, which is apt to be 
along one, but also at more advanced stages. From time to time, and 
perhaps frequently, we shall publish something on the teaching of 
literature, which is language put to especially good use. Attention is 
to be given to the teaching of young children, and at the other 
extreme to university work. Accounts of local difficulties and 
problems, and of the organization of English-teaching in various 
parts of the world, will continue to appear: there will, for instance, 
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be several more contributions in the Commonwealth series. Problems 
such as those arising from very large classes, still extremely common 
in the world of today, and from mixed-age and mixed-ability groups, 
are to be considered. Audio-visual aids, of growing importance 
everywhere, will certainly not be overlooked. 

The general linguist and the psychologist are in principle welcome 
guests to our pages, and will be all the more welcome if, out of 
experience of the teacher’s opportunities and problems as well as out 
of their own special knowledge, they can shed clear light on the 
business of language-teaching in hand. 

Teaching the language is one thing, describing the language 
another. There will frequently, I hope, be an article on some aspect 
of the English language itself, in all its complication and variety, 
English has been much written about and yet is still far from having 
been thoroughly and systematically described. E.L.T. intends to go 
on contributing to this analysis and description, and to make this 
type of article one of its principal features. ‘Background’, that 
amorphous and unanalysed entity which gives language its total 
meaning, will come into the foreground too. 

A great deal more might be said, but already words have been 
rashly written: it is easy enough to make plans, hard to find contri- 
butors who will put them into effect. 

A word about the other sections of £.L.7. ‘Question Box’ is at 
present our most popular feature, as answers to the Questionnaire 
recently showed, and for the time being it will continue in its present 
form, although of course we cannot handle all the questions sent in. 
Somewhat longer notices will be given under * Reviews’, especially of 
books about language-teaching and of textbook courses. ‘Books 
Noted’ will be restored, and classified into sections. ‘ News’ will be 
expanded, and events (particularly conferences) of general interest 
to English-as-a-foreign-language teachers will be announced and 
reported on whenever we can get adequate information. Readers’ 
letters are always welcome, and may be published under ‘Corre- 
spondence’: it would be good to see more letters there on teaching 
problems. 
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English in the Commonwealth: 
3—New Zealand and its Island Dependencies 


D. A. SMITH 


(Mr Smith is a New Zealander with teaching and administrative 
experience in various parts of the world. He is at present 
Education Officer, British Council, Madras.) 


New Zealand is a small country (its population is two and a half 
millions, including 160,000 Maoris) and to most of its people, 
whether of European or of non-European origin, English is the 
mother tongue. The Maoris are well on the way to complete integra- 
tion with their white fellow-citizens. English, not Maori, is now the 
language of most, although there are rural pockets where Maori 
remains the mother-tongue. New Zealand has, too, responsibility for 
education in its island dependencies, and this involves teaching 
English to the people of the Cook Islands, Niue, the Tokelaus, and 
Western Samoa. In addition, since the later stages of the last war, 
thousands of non-English-speaking immigrants have entered the 
country and have had to learn English for everyday purposes. 
Finally, of recent years, New Zealand has been providing technical 
assistance for Colombo Plan countries in the form of training for key 
personnel, and has found that if trainees are to benefit to the full an 
adequate command of English is essential. 


ENGLISH FOR THE MAORIS 


The Maoris are of Polynesian stock and before the advent of the 
Christian missions had no written language: they passed down their 
poetry and legends from generation to generation, largely through 
their tohungas or priests. Intermarriage with the Europeans has been 
fairly widespread. Government policy is one of complete Maori- 
paheka integration. New Zealand wants no ‘second-class citizens’, © 
and integration of the two peoples, it was early realized, required 
that the Maori people should become English-speaking. Today 
23,000 Maori children attend public schools controlled by the 
various Education Boards, sitting alongside their European class- 
mates. In areas, however, where there are few or no Europeans the 
primary schools come under the control of the Maori Schools 


‘ paheka is the Maori word in general use in New Zealand for the New Zealand 
white man. 
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Service of the Education Department. There are 13,000 pupils in 
Maori primary and post-primary schools, 12,000 of them Maori and 
1,000 European. Here too the medium of instruction is English. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis on English there has developed in 
the last thirty years a much more sympathetic attitude towards 
Maori culture than was evident last century. Earnest attempts are 
made to preserve in the Maori schools the Maori language and Maori 
lore, and the arts in which the Maori excels, particularly song, dance 
and wood-carving. The Maori Schools Service attempts to provide 
one trained Maori teacher for every Maori primary school. Approxi- 
mately fifty Maori student teachers are admitted to the training 
colleges each year, though on completion of their training these are 
eligible for appointment to any New Zealand school. Junior assistants, 
usually Maori girls with post-primary education, are appointed to 
primary schools, particularly to help with very young children under 
the guidance of the infant mistress. Maori District High Schools 
include Maori in the curriculum, and Maori is an optional subject at 
some of the ordinary state secondary schools. The first post-primary 
school journal in Maori appeared this year. 

New Zealand has in general kept well abreast of modern Western 
educational thought and practice. There is little evidence, however, 
in the teaching of English to Maoris, that the work of such men as 
Palmer, West, Hornby, and Fries has had any influence. Maori 
children are taught English with the aid of the same textbooks and 
by much the same methods as are used in non-Maori schools. The 
bulk of the research in various parts of the world into the teaching 
of English to non-English-speakers has, of course, been into English 
as a second or later language for adults and children who are literate 
in their own language. Indeed, there is a grave shortage of satis- 
factory material designed for teaching the language to children 
beginning a basic course of education and with English as the class- 
room medium for all subjects. Certainly there is doubt whether the 
present modern graded-structure courses with their carefully spaced 
introduction of the various tenses and patterns are suitable for 
children changing their language to English from the age of five or 
six: it is almost impossible for the teacher using English as the 
medium for all subjects to restrict his speech to only a few tenses and 
sentence-patterns; and the capacity of young children to pick up a 
new language in the classroom environment of that language seems 
to be so great that they gain some command over quite advanced 
patterns at a rate seldom envisaged in a course for older learners. This 
is Hornby’s view; and the progress in English of children in the best 
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English-medium infant and primary classes in Pakistan and probably 
elsewhere would appear to support it. 

The Maori Schools Service is interested in English-teaching 
methods and there is an emphasis on these in in-service training 
courses. Nursery classes have been opened at a number of schools to 
encourage Maori-speaking children to come to school before the 
age of five, the normal age of entry. Infant classes aim at a full 
activity programme with water play, free block play, puppetry, 
drama through mime and so on, these providing the experience on 
which talking, reading, and writing in English are based. Grammar is 
taught as words at work; much attention is given to vocabulary 
enlargement; drills are used; and substitution tables are now being 
advocated. The need for more research and a wider knowledge of 
what is being done elsewhere is realized. Research at the new 
Institute in Wellington should in time make a contribution of value 
not only to New Zealand but to other countries where English is the 
medium of instruction from an early age. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PACIFIC ISLAND DEPENDENCIES 

These are inhabited by Polynesian peoples speaking languages 
akin to Maori. Whereas in New Zealand people of European origin 
greatly outnumber Maoris, in the Islands Europeans are a handful and 
tend to be temporary residents only. Education is compulsory in both 
the Cooks and Niue, with a combined school enrolment of 5,000; 
and in Samoa over 22,000 children attend school out of a school-age 
population of 27,000. Furthermore, the number of overseas teachers 
employed is far greater relatively than in, say, those parts of tropical 
Africa which have reached a similar stage of development. Expendi- 
ture on education is roughly 20 per cent of the total revenue of the 
Cooks, Niue and Samoa; in addition the New Zealand subsidy to 
Samoan education is £80,000 in the current financial year. 

The position of English vis-a-vis the vernacular in the Islands 
curricula has been subject to the same sort of ups and downs as in a 
number of the United Kingdom’s tropical dependencies. The London 
Missionary Society set up a press in the Cooks in 1832, translated 
the Bible, and printed it and other matter in the vernacular. The 
vernacular was used as the medium of instruction in mission schools 
and by 1857 almost the whole population could read it and the 
majority could write it, a remarkable achievement by any standards. 
At the same time a demand for English developed. The Cooks became 
a Protectorate in 1888 and the demand for English was re-inforced. 
\ In 1906 the group was annexed. Inevitably it was those with a 
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knowledge of English who under the new administration gained posts 
in Government service and trade. The Cook Islanders demanded 
more and more English and the establishment of more Government 
schools, where English was the medium. Mission vernacular schools 
lost their popularity. More mission schools adopted English. Schools 
became more and more institutions to teach the English language, 
In 1927 it was reported that the majority of the Government school 
pupils knew little about their own language and a large number 
could neither read nor write it. Grave doubts were expressed from 
time to time about the emphasis on English; but no change in policy 
occurred in Niue or the Cooks until the mid-forties. 

In Samoa the position was at first similar. Christian missionaries 
arrived in 1830, and by 1845 the New Testament had been translated 
into Samoan. Education in the nineteenth century and during the 
German administration (1900-1914) was left entirely to various 
missionary bodies, particularly the London Missionary Society. The 
people were made literate in Samoan. The German language made 
little progress even in the German period. Much less emphasis, how- 
ever, was placed on English in Samoa in the early years of New 
Zealand administration than in the Cooks and Niue, though by 
1928 an inspector was reporting ‘Above all, there is evidently a 
desire to learn and the one subject in which this urge is most mani- 
fest is English’. Samoan has remained, nevertheless, the medium of 
instruction, English being taught as a separate subject. With political 
independence due shortly and with the Samoans numbering over 
100,000, the Samoan language has obviously a future. 

By 1937 the administration’s emphasis in the Cooks and Niue on 
English and westernization through English had had more years than 
enough to prove either its effectiveness or its ineffectiveness. The 
effects on the vernacular had been almost disastrous: by the forties 
young people could not read even the Bible competently in the 
vernacular. But their knowledge of English was unsatisfactory and 
their westernization only superficial. English through English- 
medium schools had been a relative failure. This failure would 
appear to result in part from reliance on methods used in Maori 
schools in New Zealand. The Maori lives in an environment largely 
Europeanized: he is one of a minority; except in out-of-the-way areas 
the English language is around him; his home and its contents are 
largely European; so are his occupations and amusements; he is 
taught by teachers whose mother-tongue is English. But in the 
Islands it is the Island life that surrounds the child and he is taught 
by teachers to whom English is a second language. Furthermore, the 
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books in use in the twenties and thirties were not designed for non- 
English learners, and teachers were untrained or inadequately 
trained in methods of second-language teaching. 

In 1945 a Commission was appointed to advise on Islands educa- 
tion. It recommended inter alia the compulsory teaching of the 
vernacular in all Cook Islands and Niuean schools and in the Cook 
Islands training school; a compulsory pass in the vernacular for a 
Cook Islands teacher’s certificate; and serious consideration at a later 
date of a change to the vernacular as the medium in the early grades. 
After 1950 the teaching of the vernacular in the Cooks became com- 
pulsory and it was used as the medium of instruction in the lower 
classes. The Cook Islands Journal appeared in the vernacular. At 
present English enters the curriculum officially in the third year of the 
basic eight-year course, but oral English comes into the first two 
years. In Niue the medium in the first three years is the vernacular, 
with some oral English; the fourth and fifth years are transitional; and 
English becomes the medium for the last three years, with vernacular 
as a separate subject. 

In Samoa, English begins officially in the third year of the basic 
course and by the sixth and final year it tends to become the medium 
of instruction. In the district schools, to which selected pupils com- 
pleting the basic course are sent, English is the medium, with 
Samoan taught as a separate subject. 

One of the results of the 1945 Report was the creation of the post in 
the Education Department in Wellington of Officer for Islands 
Education. Under his guidance the classrooms have been revitalized 
by the use of the vernacular in the early stages; vernacular readers 
have been produced; school journals appear in the vernaculars. At 
the same time English courses prepared overseas with the needs of 
non-English-speaking children in mind have been introduced. 
Indigenous teachers are given detailed guidance in the form of 
‘assignments’. Radio in schools was introduced in Samoa in 1948 
and, with New Zealand teachers handling the English lessons, this 
has had a great and beneficial influence on oral English. The Islands 
Education Division in Wellington thinks that radio has probably had 
a greater impact on school work in Samoa than in any other country 
of the world during the last decade. Plans are now prepared for the 
development of radio programmes for Niue and the Cook Islands. 
With all this the standard of English being achieved in the schools is 
higher than in the pre-1945 period. 

Many difficulties over language remain. The English of many of the 
Islands teachers is unsatisfactory. There are major differences 
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between Samoan and the Maori language of the Cooks. The language 
of the Tokelaus, with their tiny population, is different again. And 
then there is Niuean. The Niueans and the Cook Islanders are by no 
means enthusiastic about the renewed attention to the vernacular 
and the slogan ‘Learn Niuean (or Maori) to help you learn English’: 
many, perhaps most, would prefer English-medium instruction from 
the start. Samoan is very much a live language but the Samoans are 
not particularly interested in its study at school; on the other hand, 
though they demand to learn English, they appear not to want to use 
it in everyday life. Although the Islands Education Division has been 
working on techniques to be adopted in the teaching of English, the 
staff have not yet been made available to overhaul present methods, 
The relatively small school populations and the diversity of vernacu- 
lars in the Pacific almost preclude the early provision of adequate 
numbers of vernacular readers. There is a shortage of reading matter 
specially designed for the various language areas. The Islands are 
happy places but far from wealthy: the Tokelau Islanders live ona 
diet of fish and coconuts; and Samoa in particular faces an over- 
population problem that could soon be serious. The need for English 
courses prepared along structural lines for the individual territories 
is appreciated; but New Zealand has at present (May 1960) no 
linguist available for a structural comparison between English and 
individual vernaculars on which such courses could be based. (There 
is, however, one outstanding young Samoan woman who after 
graduating in New Zealand is receiving advanced training in the 
United Kingdom and America.’) 

A number of the problems will almost certainly in time come within 
the purview of the new Institute at Wellington. To the outsider the 
training of teachers and teacher trainers in second-language-teaching 
method would seem to be a vital task. Certainly opportunities for 
much-needed research in the Islands will be numerous. 


ENGLISH FOR IMMIGRANTS 


Population for population New Zealand’s intake of immigrants in 
recent years has been much smaller than Australia’s, where the ‘New 
Australian’ programme has been striking in both its extent and success. 
The peak year was 1952-53, when 29,000 people entered the country. 
Of these 6,600 came from non-English-speaking countries, over 5,000 
of them Dutch. In 1958-59 immigrants numbered 24,852, just under 

*The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to a thesis by Miss 


Fanaafi Ma’ia’i, ‘A Study of the Developing Pattern of Education and the Factors 
influencing that Development in New Zealand’s Pacific Dependencies’, 1957. 
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3,000 of them from non-English-speaking countries. The total figures 
for 1959-60 were 20,000, with about the same number of foreigners 
as in the previous year. Dutch immigrants have continued to form 
the largest single group of the Continental immigrants. In 1947 the 
number of Dutch-born people in the country was 141; in 1954 it was 
10,504. The figures of immigrants for 1959-60 include 247 from 
India, 170 from West Samoa, 62 from China, 128 from Yugoslavia, 
and 100 from Denmark. After the Hungarian rising in 1956 1,117 
Hungarian refugees were admitted. 

Before the war the European population was almost a hundred 
per cent of British stock. Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish settlers 
had established the town of Dannevirke in 1872, but had been 
absorbed. Perhaps the only group of non-British origin which 
appeared not to be well on the way to absorption was Italian, and this 
was small. A number of these people had entered the country prior 
to 1914, and thirty and forty years later many still could not speak 
English. At Island Bay in Wellington the Fascist Government of 
Italy had established a well-equipped school and for political reasons 
was attempting to maintain the linguistic and cultural affiliations 
of its nationals. Many were interned during the war. After hostilities 
ceased the New Zealand Government set up a night school for adult 
members of the group. Certificates of attendance were issued to help 
when applications were made for naturalization, the latter involving 
a test in the English language. The Italians co-operated and today the 
story of the group has been almost forgotten. 

The first problem of immediate urgency over English for foreigners 
arose in November 1944, when some seven hundred Polish displaced 
persons, almost all girls, arrived. These were accommodated in a 
residential school converted from an internment camp at Pahiatua, 
about a hundred miles from Wellington. New Zealand teachers were 
recruited and, with little or no experience of teaching English to 
foreigners, set to work. They were helped by the youth of their pupils. 
The latter were gradually trained and moved on. Doubtless mistakes 
were made; but the training seems to have been relatively successful. 

In 1949 there arrived the first shipload of displaced persons brought 
by the New Zealand government from a variety of European 
countries. These were largely family groups and many suffered from 
physical disabilities or were very old. They too went to Pahiatua, for 
three months. Four other shiploads followed between November 
1950 and December 1951. A staff of twenty teachers was built up 
and English was taught to all who wished to attend classes. Atten- 
dance was not compulsory but there was a financial inducement. 
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Some went to work from the camp. Many of the older people made 
almost no progress with their English. Others progressed very 
rapidly: one who is now a respected architect arrived at Pahiatua 
with no English at all. New Zealand had no suitable books, nor was 
specialist training available for the teachers. Stocks of books pre- 

pared for new settlers in Australia were secured, and were a godsend 
in the emergency. They had, however, a strong Australian slant, 
Something slanted to New Zealand was required and ‘ English for New 
Settlers’ subsequently appeared. Emphasis at Pahiatua was on oral 
English of a practical nature, based on such activities as counting, 

telling the time and date, handling money, completing forms, 

measuring, and so on. Night classes in English all over the country 
were provided after the Pahiatua school closed in 1952. The Adult 
Education Centres ran classes for some time. Then the task was 
entrusted to the Education Department. High and technical schools 
were told they might include a class in English for immigrants in their 
normal night-class programmes. There were about 120 classes in 
operation all over New Zealand in 1953. In 1954 a week’s course was 
held at Massey Agricultural College for about fifty of the teachers 
working with immigrants. At least four attractively produced Bulletins 
for New Settlers were prepared, written in simple English: * Health 
Services in New Zealand’, ‘Alien to Citizen’, ‘Mr Anon becomes a 
New Citizen’ and a short story in the form of letters, ‘Dear Mary’, 
this last enjoying a wide popularity. Classes and enrolments dwindled 
as the years went by and the influx of foreign settlers declined. 

The impression one gains is that night classes have not been a 
complete success. Teachers were and are without specialist training 
in the latest methods used overseas with adult learners of English. 
Learners have come from a variety of linguistic backgrounds and 
with varying standards of English, classes were dotted over the whole 
country, many must have been small, the demand has been of its 
nature something of a temporary one; a major training programme 
for teachers would have been difficult to justify financially and to 
organize; overseas courses would have been not nearly relevant 
enough to the everyday problems facing new people from the old 
world. But the classes did discourage the widespread setting up, for 
purposes of gain, of inefficient private tutoring organizations. 


ENGLISH UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN 
Indonesia 
The most obvious field in which New Zealand can provide 
technical assistance to south and south-east Asian countries under 
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the Colombo Plan is that in which she has made a world reputation: 
agriculture, grass-land management, and the like. It is therefore 
interesting to find officials in Wellington taking particular pride in 
their country’s assistance to Indonesia over English language teach- 
ing. Claims are made that this has been the most successful scheme in 
the whole New Zealand Colombo Plan technical assistance pro- 
eramme. Certainly it seems to have been greatly appreciated in 
Indonesia. 

The latter country asked in 1957 for the services of twelve teachers 
of English. All are graduate and trained teachers and are engaged in 
what are known as BI courses. A number have played a part in 
teacher-training, in English-language teaching at higher institutions, 
and in tuition for such groups as customs and police officials, army 
officers, civil administrators. 

The B1 English courses offer in-service training of three years’ 
duration and are for secondary school teachers, most already trained 
locally and with some knowledge of English. The English of a number 
of Indonesian teachers is already good and they have some knowledge 
of phonetics and linguistics. There is a shortage of trained secondary 
school teachers in New Zealand and the allocation to Indonesia of 
twelve of its best men and women by such a small country is some- 
thing of a sacrifice. In the long run, of course, New Zealand herself 
cannot but benefit by their experience overseas. The courses occupy 
twenty hours a week throughout three school years and are held after 
those attending them have finished their day’s teaching at school. 
Many involve the supervision of actual teaching of English. A recent 
inspection report states that the levels reached in oral English in the 
third year are about those of the upper quartile of the School 
Certificate English group in New Zealand (young New Zealanders 
sit the School Certificate in New Zealand at the age of 15 and 16 and 
after eleven or twelve years’ schooling) and the best would not dis- 
grace a New Zealand university entrance class (the equivalent of the 
lower sixth form in England). 

Indonesia wants English chiefly to provide access to science and 
technology. However, literature is introduced. Somerset Maugham 
and Pearl Buck are apparently popular in Indonesia. And, as in 
certain other Asian countries, Dickens is more acceptable to the 
students than to some of their teachers. One or two of the courses 
are venturing into poetry. ‘The cry of all teachers is for books’, says 
a recent report. 

‘In general the New Zealand teacher decides his own syllabus, 
makes his own scheme, and chooses his own methods and texts.’ The 
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emphasis is on language, not literature. Some of the courses are in 

“vocational English’: to make the trainees familiar with the English 
of commerce, the social sciences, and technology. ‘Technical 
English’ is under examination by trained linguists abroad; certainly 
much research is needed in this field, not so much into vocabulary as 
into the structures used. In the meantime the New Zealanders in 
Indonesia provide basically the same English courses to the Voca- 
tional Bl groups as to the General BI groups but give the former 
three divisions of reading: technical, commercial and social. 

There have been difficulties. It is confusing if Indonesian students 
of English run in the early stages into varieties of English: New 
Zealand, American, Australian, Southern English. Research, linguis- 
tic and pedagogical, has lagged behind the needs of teachers coping 
with vocational English; and suitable printed material, except for 
commercial English, is scanty in quantity. But the general satisfac- 
tion of the Indonesians with what has been done is indicated by the 
requests in all quarters for the extension of the New Zealanders’ 
contracts and by requests for their services in universities and other 
higher institutions. 

The possibility of training the best of the Indonesian teachers of 
English in New Zealand has been discussed. At present (May 1960) 
there are no specialist facilities. Nevertheless, with both the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Department of External Affairs contribut- 
ing to the cost of the new English Language Institute in Wellington, it 
seems likely that training there will ultimately be made available if it 
is still desired. B.A. and Honours courses in English Language and 
Literature are, of course, available at the New Zealand universities; 
but these are of three and four years’ duration and BI students at 
least would probably need four to six months’ intensive English in an 
English-speaking environment before starting such courses. They 
would, moreover, be suitable for university teachers but would 
scarcely be justified for secondary school work. 


Colombo Plan Students in New Zealand 

There are at present in New Zealand about two hundred and twenty 
south and south-east Asian Colombo Plan trainees doing courses of 
various kinds. Numbers have averaged over two hundred in the last 
two or three years. 

During January and February 1960 a Summer School in English 
for Colombo Plan trainees was held in Wellington under the auspices 
of Victoria University and the Department of External Affairs. 
Attention to spoken English was roughly the same as to written 
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English. Tape recorders were used with the former and there was 
much discussion as well as many written assignments. The basic text 
was material prepared by Professor I. A. Gordon, of Victoria, 
originally for civil servants. This was supplemented by one of 
W. S. Allen’s books of drills and by other material based on Austra- 
lian texts. The authorities consider the Summer School as successful 
in its effects upon trainee morale as in the improvement of their 
English. Something of a permanent nature did, however, appear 
needed and before the School had started proposals had already been 
made to the New Zealand Government for the establishment of an 
English Language Institute. 


The English Language Institute 

The proposals for the establishment of this were well timed. There 
was genuine concern in government and university circles over 
Colombo Plan trainees’ English. Other circles had for a number of 
years felt the need for something that would help in the field of 
English for immigrants and English for the Islands dependencies. 
There was an immediate favourable reaction, and things moved 
extremely rapidly. Plans for the Institute are at the time of writing 
still fluid. However, with Colombo Plan money voted, it is certain 
that attention will first be given to Colombo Plan students. 

Reference has already been made to opportunities the Institute 
will have in the field of English for Maoris and for the Islands. 
Initial training for such groups as New Zealand teachers at present 
working in Indonesia and in the Cooks, Niue and Samoa would seem 
to be an obvious task. Co-operation with the Departments of English 
and Education at the University; with the Islands, Maori and other 
branches of the Education Department; liaison with workers in the 
same field in Australia and elsewhere—these will doubtless be needed 
if the Institute is to cover the fields which, to the outsider, seem to 
need its help. There is scope in plenty for phonetician, linguist, and 
specialist in second-language-teaching methods. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 
We hope to publish in our next issue ‘English in Uganda’, by 
J. A. Bright; ‘ “Some” and “Any” ’, by L. A. Hill; ‘Language 
Teaching: Part of a General and Professional Problem’, by J. 
Figueroa; ‘Classroom Expressions’, by A. S. Hornby; and ‘A Social 
Game for Practising English’, by E. Zierer. In the following issue 
‘English in Ceylon’, by C. J. Allen, will appear. 





A SHORT GUIDE TO ENGLISH STYLE 


by ALAN WARNER, formerly Professor of English, Makerere College, 
University College of East Africa ; 


“Please do not Spit’ . . . under entertaining headings such as this Professor 
Warner offers sound and serious advice on the writing of ‘clean’ English. He 
studies good and bad writing in English both in contemporary everyday use 
and in literary use since the time of Chaucer. The book is written with the 
special needs and difficulties of the student for whom English is not the mother 
tongue in mind. limp 7s 6d, jacketed boards 12s 6d net 


SHIFT OF MEANING 


by JAMES COPLEY, Senior Lecturer and Head of the Department of English, 
Fourah Bay College, University College of Sierra Leone 


This book is a select list of some 250 words that have considerably changed their 
meanings over the centuries, and is intended for students of English literature 
who, being unfamiliar with the development of the language, often fail to 
recognize that words in use today may have had a totally different meaning for 
the sixteenth, seventeenth or eighteenth century writer. Under each heading 
there is a brief etymology of the word, with emphasis on meanings that have 
since disappeared, a discussion of important earlier meanings, and a short note 
on later developments. limp 6s, jacketed boards 105 net 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN MODERN TIMES 


by MARGARET SCHLAUCH, Head of the Department of English Philology, 
University of Warsaw 


Professor Schlauch traces the history and development of the English language 
from the late Middle Ages to the present day. For each period she presents the 
essential patterns of phonology and morphology as they have been deduced by 
many specialists in English linguistics. Two chapters discuss the literary use of 
dialects in England, Scotland, Ireland and America. The final chapter is devoted 
to trends in the English language today, and also to the methods describing its 
resent state. 
. .. excels in clear presentation and is obviously based on wide reading and 


first-hand knowledge of its subject.’ 30s net 
Prices are published prices in the United Kingdom 
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‘I Found Myself Walking’ 
(An Essay in Syntactic Substitution) 


R. W. ZANDVOORT 


(Professor Zandvoort, of the University of Groningen, Netherlands, 
is Editor of English Studies and the author of A Handbook of 
English Grammar.) 


1. This article attempts to do two things: (a) To examine the possible 
variations in the syntactic pattern exemplified by the title; (b) To show 
how adequately or inadequately the pattern and its variations are 
represented among the material contained in the following works: 
The Oxford English Dictionary; H. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late 
Modern English; O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on 
Historical Principles; E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present Day 
English; G. Curme, A Grammar of the English Language, Vol. Ill, 
Syntax; G. Scheurweghs, Present-Day English Syntax. (With one 
exception, quotations from authors earlier than the nineteenth 
century have not been included.) 


2. Our point of departure is a sentence from a story by J. B. 
Priestley : ‘The Barkshire Beasts, A Dream’ (The Priestley Companion, 
Penguin ed., 1951, p. 97): J found myself walking through a large park. 
To find oneself is defined by OED as ‘To perceive oneself to be in a 
special place or position, or condition of body or mind’. 
The following instances occur in (some of) the six works men- 
tioned above: 
OED: Lavender found himself . . . entering a drawing-room. 
Kr. 107: He found himself hoping that his statement would be laughed at. 
He even found himself envying those old Treliss days. 
Sch. 282: I found myself facing the great man. 
We find ourselves being looked after by a young lady. 
The Liberal Party found itself being superseded. 


No examples in Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme. 


3. First Variation: Past Participle instead of Present Participle. 


OED: We found ourselves opposed by a parapet of congealed snow. 
Kr. 60: The beginner may well feel himself aggrieved when he finds 
himself required to know that... 
I find myself requested to be reasonable. 
Jasmine found herself confronted by a very bright pair of eyes 
and offered that very plump white hand. 
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Sch. 282: Many an old boy was astonished fo find himself remembered J 
at once when on a visit to the school years later. 
No examples in Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme. 
4. Second Variation: Infinitive instead of Present Participle. 
No examples; but see 7 and 10 (d). 
5. Third Variation: Noun or Non-Reflexive Pronoun instead of (b 
Reflexive Pronoun; otherwise the same. 
Jesp. V, 16.62: She woke suddenly to find some one standing in her open 
doorway. 
... he came home fo find a woman... waiting for him. 
Kr. 105: At a quarter to nine Sir Hector found her waiting in the 
dining-room. 
107: ... problems which we find men such as G. and H. discussing. 
At this he would wake up fo find the lamp still burning on the 
table. 
Curme 15 IV 2B: I found him sleeping. 
Sch. 282: He had found the business of the diocese pressing heavily upon 
him. 
He found her standing in the office one morning. i] 
It is a shock to me fo find them fishing so far inshore. 
No examples in OED, Poutsma. g 
. . a 
6. Fourth Variation: Noun or Non-Reflexive Pronoun instead of ( 


Reflexive Pronoun, Past Participle instead of Present Participle. 


P. I, i, 2nd ed., p. 351: He had returned to Birmingham fo find his lady- 
love flown. 

Kr. 59: We found him much improved. 
60: As early as the legislation of Athelstan we find the sheriff given 

a yet wider sphere of action. 
Sch. 282: Far from noticing it ourselves, we may even be puzzled fo find 
it noticed by others. 

No examples in OED, Jespersen, Curme. 

(Note that flown, in the example from Poutsma, is the Past Participle 
of an intransitive verb; that in the example from Kr. 59 the Past 
Participle has little or no verbal meaning; and that given, in that 
from 60 (like offered under 2), is an example of an indirect passive.) 


7. Fifth Variation: Noun or Non-Reflexive Pronoun instead of 
Reflexive Pronoun; Infinitive instead of Present Participle. 
(a) Plain Infinitive. 

OED: I... find no scheme content them both. 

P. Il, ii, pp. 427/8: I find the King’s English express my meaning better. 
You'll find the lock go better for a little oil. 
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J. 18.22: She found the interest of the subject increase. 
1 found my attention wander.—I found it pay. 
Kr. 196: Your mother may find it do her good. 
Methodism and the Church soon found their paths diverge. 
...aprayer... whichhis father’s mother . . . had found prevail 
against the powers of evil. 
In short, the more we study our constitution ... the less do 
we find it conform to any such plan... 


(b) Infinitive with fo. 


P. II, ii, pp. 427/8: ...a very bad smell, which we found to proceed 
from the drains. 
I found this plan to tell through life. 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 794: I have found him to be a grave, keen personage 
of uncertain age. 
Kr. 287: Unlocking the case he found it to contain a necklace. 
Curme 15 III 2B: I have always found him to be reliable. 
Sch. 361: I hope that you will find the new method of presenting costs 
to be of considerable interest. 
He found the greatest charm of the place to lie in its social 
freedom. 
No examples of (a) in Curme and Scheurweghs; no examples of (5) 
in OED, Jespersen (at least not after 1800). 


8. Sixth Variation: Other verb instead of Find; otherwise the same 
as in 2. 
(a) Catch. 
OED: I used to catch myself saying ‘Where’s Frank?’ 
Kr. & Erades, An English Grammar, I, i, 8th ed., p. 250: 
Sometimes... he used to catch himself dreaming ... about 
that house. 
Sch. 285: I caught myself using a good many words... 
No examples in OED, Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme. 
(6) Conceive. No examples; but see 11. 
(c) Fancy. No examples; but see 11. 
(d) Imagine. 
Kr. 108: You can’t imagine yourself going on the way I did, can you? 
No examples in OED, Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme, Scheurweghs. 


9. Seventh Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the 
same as in 3. 


(a) Catch. | No examples. 
(b) Conceive. No examples. 
(c) Fancy. 


OED (1697) I fancied myself restored from death to life. (Does not 
sound as if it were impossible in present-day English.) 
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(d) Imagine. 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 808: He imagined himself sought after by the English, 
No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme, Scheurweghs. 


10. Eighth Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the 

same as in 4. 

(a) Catch. Noexamples. 

(6) Conceive. No examples. 

(c) Fancy. No examples. 

(d) Imagine. 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 806: I imagine myself to have made a discovery. 
No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme, Scheurweghs. 


11. Ninth Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the 
same as in 5. 
(a) Catch. 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 990: I caught him watching me. 
Sch. 285: He caught a Neapolitan ill-treating a dog. 
No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme. 
(b) Conceive. 
Kr. 108: Can he conceive Matthew Arnold permitting such a book to be 
written and published about himself? 
...for they could not conceive it being the question of an 
intelligent man. 
No examples in OED, Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme, Scheurweghs. 
(c) Fancy. 
OED: Fancy all the boys in all the school being whipped. 
Kr. 108: We can fancy the elegant brute saying it. 
You don’t know Cyril... if you fancy him taking any risks. 
No examples in Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme, Scheurweghs. 
(d) Imagine. 
Kr. 108: Is it possible, one can imagine the future historian demanding, 
re 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 991: I cannot imagine anybody, and especially any 
woman, disliking old Jack. 


No examples in OED, Jespersen, Curme, Scheurweghs. 


12. Tenth Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the same 
as in 6. 

(a) Catch. No examples. 
(5) Conceive. No examples. 
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(c) Fancy. No examples. 













































ish, (d) Imagine. No examples. 
- 13. Eleventh Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the 
the same as in 7. 


(a) Catch. No examples. 
(b) Conceive. 

Sch. 361: He conceived his character as a publisher to be at stake. 
(c) Fancy. 


P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 796: It was only in Anne that she could fancy the 
mother to revive again. 
We must fancy our American traveller to be a 
ns. handsome young fellow. 


No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme, Scheurweghs. 
he (d) Imagine. 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 796: I had not imagined such inquiries to be necessary 
on your side. 

What hast thou imagined Glaucus to resemble? 

Sch. 361: He imagines the Exchange to be a place where wealthy specu- 
lators gamble. 

No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme. 
No examples at all with Plain Infinitive. 


be 

n GENERAL REMARKS 
14. The method here employed is that of the foreign student of 

s. English, who has to rely mainly on the analysis of printed texts, eked 
out by the observation of the spoken language in broadcasts, 
mechanical recordings, or, occasionally, personal intercourse with 
native speakers. The native student has another source of informa- 

, tion at his disposal, viz. introspection. To him it is not of prime 
importance whether OED and the various documentary grammars 
provide examples of each syntactic pattern and its possible variations, 

,, though he may, if he wishes, use them as a check on his own intuitive 
findings. The foreign student can, at best, develop a secondary kind 

y of what the Germans call Sprachgefiihl, whose promptings he need 


not, perhaps, entirely suppress, provided that he submits them to 
verification by a trained native. Thus he may wonder whether, in 
spite of the absence of documentary evidence, such constructions as 
eC He found himself to be in a dark room (4), or Can you imagine him 
crowned and anointed? (12) are really impossible. On the other hand, 
if his secondary intuition is not a mere will-o’-the-wisp, he will 
probably concede that it is unlikely that a verb like to catch should 
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be capable of entering into any other combinations than those 
described under 8 and 11. 


15. Non-existent combinations apart, it will be clear from the above 
survey that our documentary evidence for the possible variations of 
a given syntactic pattern, as presented by the various leading gram- 
marians, is incomplete or even scrappy. That OED pays insufficient 
attention to syntactic phenomena was matter of common knowledge 
among students of English, though it may come as a shock to some 
to find how often Jespersen leaves us in the lurch.t And even a book 
like Scheurweghs’, which announces itself as ‘a survey of the sentence 
patterns of present-day English’, has no examples of the types: 
Your mother may find it do her good; You can’t imagine yourself 


going on... ; He imagined himself sought after; I imagine myself to 
have made... ; Can he conceive M. A. permitting... ;... one can 
imagine the future historian demanding ...; We must fancy our 


American traveller to be... 


16. It has been thought advisable to limit this inquiry to a small 
cluster of verbs, whose semantic and structural links with the point of 
departure seem fairly obvious. To feel might, perhaps, have been 
included (cf. 3), though its association with fo hear, to see, etc., might 
have led us too far. The passive construction exemplified by the ship 
was found drifting in the North Sea (Sch. 282) has also been left out 
of consideration. 

1]T hope I have not overlooked any examples; it is not always easy to find one’s 


way in Jespersen’s work. Nor is the Index complete; that of Volume V registers 
the quotations given under 5, but not those given under 7. 


NOTE 


The Editor would like to thank heartily those British Council 
officers who have helped in one way or another to produce ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING during the past few years. Thanks are owing 
in particular to Mr A. H. Sagar, who has looked after circulation 
and sales; Miss M. G. Hanscomb, who has been in charge of accounts 
and advertising; Mr R. L. Gladwell, whose task was distribution; 
and Mr B. N. Nunns, who has undertaken much of the correspon- 
dence, sub-editing, and proof-reading. These ‘backroom boys’ 
(and one ‘backroom girl’) have contributed greatly to the measure 
of success and the continually expanding sales which ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING has enjoyed. 
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The Simplification of Technical Literature 


J. G. BRUTON 


(Director of Studies, Central Institute of English, 
Hyderabad, India) 


It is to be anticipated that in those countries where English is used 
as a medium of instruction either at the school level or at the 
university level there will for some time to come be a demand for 
technical books written in English on a wide range of subjects. Where 
the standard of English is high and where it has been in use for some 
time as the medium of instruction, it has been possible simply to 
make use of books originally intended for English students without 
any attempt at adaptation either from a purely pedagogical or from 
a linguistic point of view. This has been the situation so far in India, 
where the books prescribed in many subjects at the intermediate and 
higher levels are very often English publications written with the 
needs of English students in mind. Presumably, as countries in 
Africa make increasing use of English for teaching purposes—which 
seems likely—the demand for such books will also increase. 

But it is becoming increasingly obvious in India that because of 
the changed status of English, students are obliged to study in a 
language which they have not mastered. This may mean in the long 
run that universities here will progressively abandon English for 
teaching purposes—not because they wish to, but because circum- 
stances will compel them to. Academic circles are opposed to the 
abandonment of English, and voices are constantly raised to point 
out the difficulties and to advise caution and careful thought. In 
Africa, it may be that different circumstances will make it possible 
to achieve a higher standard of English than prevails here, but even 
so, it is clear that it would be unreasonable to expect an African 
student to achieve the same standard of competence in English as the 
native speaker, and therefore to expect him to be able to make use of 
teaching materials intended for native speakers. Some measure of 
adaptation will be necessary. There are many signs that English 
publishers are gradually becoming aware of this need and are plan- 
ning to meet it. 

Having had occasion to engage in a not inconsiderable amount of 
this type of work lately, I have come to certain general conclusions 
that may be of interest to others who are involved in preparing books 
for overseas or who may find themselves faced with such a task. 
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English technical books on the whole assume a certain background 
of good solid knowledge on the part of the student and also assume 
a good deal of mental agility that most clearly shows itself in a 
tendency to jump from thought to thought without bothering to 
instruct the student how to bridge the gaps. Take the following 
sentence from a book on television—‘The light reflected from the 
scene was focused on to a photo-electric cell similar to those used 
as light meters in photography and the electric voltage produced 
corresponded to the amount of reflected light.’ It seems to me that 
the author is assuming a great deal of knowledge here—knowledge 
of what light meters are and of the fact that a photo-electric cell can 
produce an electric current. Such an assumption may be justified in 
the case of an English student with a solid scientific training behind 
him, but I imagine that for a foreign student it would be necessary to 
amplify this considerably. Similarly, the following sentence from a 
book on electrical technology assumes knowledge of a ‘well-known 
rule’ which the author feels it unnecessary to elucidate—* Whenever 
a current-carrying conductor is situated in a magnetic field and is 
arranged at right angles to the lines of force a mechanical force acts 
upon the conductor, the direction of this force being given by the 
well-known “left hand” rule.’ 

For this point of view it would seem that two things are necessary: 
one is to go much more slowly and to enter into more detail; the 
other is to make much more use of diagrams than is the custom at 
present. A very great deal of exposition could be cut out by substitut- 
ing clear and plentiful illustrations, which have the additional 
advantage of not straining the student’s English. From what I have 
seen, American text-books are in general superior to English ones 
from this point of view, in that they do not assume quite so much and 
in that they are profusely illustrated. 

It is often assumed that simplification is usually a matter of dealing 
with vocabulary and structure. In simplifying technical writing, it is 
often not possible to do very much with the vocabulary. So far as I 
know, you can’t call a ‘dyne’ anything else, and a ‘capacitor’ has 
to be a ‘capacitor’. What does appear to be important is that terms 
should be used consistently. The native writer sometimes tries to 
avoid repetitions by substituting near synonyms or blanket words. 
To the native reader this presents no difficulty, but the foreigner may 
be misled. Thus in a book on soil management one finds in the 
same paragraph references to ‘the root system’, the ‘root’, and ‘the 
roots’. The native reader will realize that the same thing is being 
described, but the foreigner might easily assume that three different 
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things are being discussed. In another chapter of the same book, Man 
is variously called man, tiller of the soil, farmer, and cultivator. The 
following from a book on engineering drawing illustrates the same 
point—‘ However closely rivets are pitched, and however carefully 
riveting is performed, it is not always possible to achieve a perfectly 
steamtight joint. On boiler work, especially, it is necessary to produce 
a joint secure against the action of both heat and pressure. 

In writing for native readers, a writer will unconsciously skip from 
verb tense to verb tense with a startling inconsistency and no thought 
that he may be confusing his audience. Consider this passage from 
a book of elementary physics—‘In war-time, infra-red telescopes, 
searchlights and cameras were used. For instance (!), a ship may show 
no lights at all and thus on a dark night be quite invisible. But its hot 
funnels would be radiating heat energy. Infra-red telescopes were 
built which could detect this radiation at a distance of many miles. 
Since heat radiation travels in straight lines, two telescopes could be 
used to fix the position of the ship. The ship’s company would be 
unaware that they were being watched.’ Another example of the 
same sort of thing comes from a book on engineering drawing— 
‘Ornament and flourish would obscure legibility [sic], and should 
never be used. Plain broad letters and figures facilitate rapid reading, 
and prevent costly errors.’ 

The last example well illustrates another type of vice into which 
scientific writers often fall—that of eschewing the simple and direct 
in favour of the apparently erudite and high-sounding. The idea con- 
tained in the two sentences given can be much more simply and 
directly conveyed—‘Ornamental letters and figures make reading 
difficult; plain broad letters and figures make reading easy and also 
prevent costly errors (mistakes).’ From the book on soil manage- 
ment previously mentioned comes the following example— The agent 
or landlord in many states can now only hold a limited area for his 
own cultivation provided that he supervises the farm operations him- 
self, resides in the same or a neighbouring village, and contributes his 
personal labour in cultivating the land.’ 

I have found in the little work in this field that I have so far done 
that the more obvious aspects of simplification offer very little 
difficulty—the substitution of simple structures for complicated ones, 
the use of simple words for difficult ones. ‘Its material must be such 
as to resist the warping effect of changing climatic conditions and to 
remain square’ is fairly easily simplified—It must be made of a 
material which does not warp (7?) because of changes in temperature 
and humidity. Similarly ‘Is there any fundamental difference 
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between sound radio and television? That is a question which is wel] 
worth considering before any attempt is made to understand how 
television is actually carried out in practice’ is easily transformed into 
‘Before we study the working of television, let us look at some of 
the important differences between radio and television’. The impor- 
tant thing is that the person doing the work should have had some 
experience of teaching English as a foreign language and some know- 
ledge of the principles of vocabulary control. A sophisticated 
foreigner could probably do this part of the job fairly easily and well. 
The native speaker could not—the scientific writer would find it 
impossible. But for the other and in my view more important part of 
the work—looking for inconsistencies in the use of verb tenses and 
of terminology, only the trained expert will do. This work demands 
a high level of concentration and an acute awareness of the dangers— 
the ability to see features that neither the sophisticated foreigner nor 
the native speaker would be aware of. 

A major effort is under way at the moment to increase the use of 
British books abroad, and it seems to me that there is need to set up 
a panel of people to perform this urgent job of simplification if the 
undertaking is to be successful in full measure. If the books are sent 
abroad, their use will still depend upon the extent to which the people 
for whom they are intended feel that they can use them—and this 
means understand them. 


English Standard Pronunciation 


J. L. M. TRIM 
(Lecturer in Phonetics, University of Cambridge) 


For a great many years now, books on the pronunciation of 
English have been produced in one unending stream. Far from 
abating, this stream is increasing steadily in volume and new works 
seem always to find a ready publisher and a receptive market. These 
works vary greatly in aim, method and quality, but in one respect 
they are uniform; though produced by Englishmen of the most 
diverse provenance, they all record a remarkably homogeneous type 
of pronunciation, with the most trivial divergences. As this coherence 
is achieved not by conformity to a set of artificially contrived rules 
but by the habits of dispassionate, disinterested observation and 
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introspection so firmly established in us by Henry Sweet and Daniel 
Jones, it would seem that there must be a strong agreement among 
English speakers of English as to what constitutes standard practice. 

On the other hand, those writers who have done most to codify 
this standard practice have been most reluctant to claim any such 
status for their work. ‘i must disclaim any intention of setting up a 
standard of Spoken English,’ wrote Sweet.! ‘All I can do is to record 
those facts which are accessible to me—to describe that variety of 
Spoken English of which I have a personal knowledge, that is, the 
educated speech of London and the district round it.’ Jones at first 
held a different view. ‘For the purposes of the present book? it is 
necessary to set up a standard, and the standard selected is . . . the 
general usage of educated people in the South of England.’ By 1930, 
however, his colleague Ida Ward, discussing ‘standard pronuncia- 
tion’? declared that ‘such a thing does not exist’, whilst at the 
same time arguing carefully ‘that it may be thought advisable to 
attempt to teach in the schools some kind of pronunciation which 
would be acceptable in any part of the country and in any class of 
society’. Her reasons were (a) mutual intelligibility, (b) to break 
down class-barriers, and (c) that the wide use of English as a foreign 
language made it desirable that ‘something approaching a standard 
should be set up’. By 1950, when the Pronunciation of English was 
rewritten,* Jones had decided ‘that it can no longer be said that any 
standard exists, nor do I think it desirable to attempt to establish 
one’. A similar retreat is apparent in the later editions of the English 
Pronouncing Dictionary’ and the Outline of English Phonetics.® 
Standard Pronunciation (St. P.) has everywhere been replaced by 
Received Pronunciation (R.P.). 

This term had already been introduced by Ward, who defined it as 
a pronunciation which has ‘lost all easily noticeable local differences’. 
Jones is much more specific; he states that R.P. is that ‘very usually 
heard in everyday speech in the families of Southern English people 
who have been educated at the public schools’, adding ‘I do not 
regard R.P. as intrinsically ‘better’ or more ‘beautiful’ than any 
other form of pronunciation. I have recorded it because it happens to 
be the only type of English pronunciation about which I am in a 


1H. Sweet: Primer of Spoken English. Oxford. 1900. p. i. 

2D. Jones: The Pronunciation of English. Cambridge. 1911. p. 1. 
3]. Ward: The Phonetics of English. Cambridge. 1929. Ch. 1. 
4D. Jones: The Pronunciation of English. 4th edn. Cambridge. 1950. p. 1. 
5D. Jones: English Pronouncing Dictionary. 11th edn. § 3-14. London. 1956. 
*D. Jones: Outline of English Phonetics. 8th edn. Cambridge. 1956. 
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position to obtain full and accurate information’—a remarkable echo 
of Sweet. He claims utilitarian advantages for R.P., however, on the 
grounds that ‘it is widely understood in the English-speaking world 
and that books dealing with it are easily accessible’. Since, as I have 
said, the stream of books on English pronunciation continues to be 
based firmly on R.P., may we not conclude that the ‘retreat’ is more 
apparent than real, that this is simply another case of a stable British 
institution based on tacit consent, and leave it at that? One might 
well do so, were it not that the abandonment of standard practice is 
now being urged with some insistence in influential quarters and 
would, if it became official policy and were translated into action, 
prove—in my opinion—a most retrograde step. For a uniform stan- 
dard practice is, in teaching as in any other practical activity, a 
source of great strength, since it affords researchers, teachers, and 
students alike a coherent, cumulative body of knowledge which each 
can explore and extend without encountering inconsistencies and 
contradictions. For this reason it is worth re-stating the case for a 
unified standard English pronunciation, even if it means going once 
more over ground which is well known. Above all, we must keep 
clearly in view the functions of a standard pronunciation, as well as 
the full social context within which it operates. 

Traditionally, the standard language, written and spoken, of a 
nation-state is determined by the polite usage of the court, of polite 
society, of the highly educated, of the leading administrative, literary 
and artistic circles in the capital city. A unified, standardized written 
language becomes important as an administrative tool and symbol of 
continuing national unity, apart from its utility to printers. As such 
this Queen’s English is highly institutionalized and resistant to change. 
Speech fulfils different functions. The ‘phatic’ function is central 
and a common usage welds the élite together, and sets them apart from 
the vulgar and the provincial. For this very reason it obeys laws of 
fashion and changes at a rapid rate. English seems to have shown 
these features, in a typical form, up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The nineteenth century saw two important modifications. The 
public school-‘Oxbridge’ education system created a linguistically 
homogeneous and distinctive governing class, which nevertheless 
spent its formative years well away from London in geographically 
decentralized institutions. Its distinctive accent, Jones’s Received 
Pronunciation, lost any regional connotation, but became an ex- 
tremely significant marker of social class in all parts of England, 
being opposed everywhere to the broad dialects of working-class folk 
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who continued to live restricted, local lives. This is, of course, the 
picture preserved in Pygmalion and at another level, in the plays of 
Pinero. 

The other important new factor was the world-wide extension of 
English, its use as a lingua franca and its steady development as the 
native language of independent communities, notably the United 
States. 

The present century has seen great changes both in the internal 
social structure of Britain and in the position of Britain in the world. 
Within Britain improvements in communication of every kind have 
produced a more fluid society in which social and geographical 
barriers have been progressively weakened. Inevitably, gross dif- 
ferences in dialect have been greatly reduced. Naturally, differences 
in accent are still present, and the basic shape of the * pronunciation 
cone’ is unchanged. Families who have educated their sons at resi- 
dential public schools and the older universities since the mid- 
nineteenth century have had their Received Pronunciation consoli- 
dated, not weakened. This type of pronunciation still provides the 
apex to the cone and has changed comparatively little. The lower-paid 
workers still tend to lead the most local lives, particularly in their 
formative childhood years, and their dialects continue to form the 
base of the cone. But they are now much more mobile, spend some 
ten years at school, are subject to the continuous pressure of mass 
communication media, and are increasingly centred on a handful of 
great cities. It is not surprising that the base of the cone is much 
eroded! Middle-class intellectuals and ‘organization men’ move 
about a great deal in the course of their professional lives, and have 
more contact with colleagues than with local people. They tend to 
form a homogeneous group of increasing numbers and importance. 
More and more of them are original dialect speakers who have 
received a higher education in the state system. Of these, the majority 
assimilate their speech to R.P. to an extent which they feel to be 
appropriate to their status without rejecting their dialectal back- 
ground. But it is clear that at no stage can the speech of such people 
be stigmatized as ‘uneducated’. Indeed, as the professions become 
increasingly open to merit, so that most members of this class are not 
original R.P. speakers, the incentive to eradicate dialect as an indica- 
tion of working-class origin becomes weaker. It remains very strong 
in London, however, and one may sum up by saying that the younger 
and better educated a person is, the higher his social status and the 
closer his connexion with London, then the closer his speech is likely 
to approximate to R.P. 
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As one moves away to the west and north, the attraction of R.P. 
weakens. The influence of London is less apparent, while regional 
patriotism makes itself felt. The great non-residential grammar 
schools of northern England and, more lately, the civic universities 
have made it possible for a man to achieve high academic and pro- 
fessional distinction within a regional framework. As a result, the 
social significance of R.P. in the north is reduced. It is spoken in 
county society, by old public-school boys and immigrants from the 
south. 

Scotland, despite 300 years of union with England, has retained a 
strong cultural autonomy. It has its own rich variety of dialect, and 
its own canons of polite speech. These owe little to English influence 
and R.P. is felt to be intrusive, the mark of expatriate sassenachs. On 
the other hand, the conditions of modern life are such that these are 
to be found in increasing numbers in leading social positions. 

In Wales, which has been integrated with England for a very long 
time, R.P. is the mark of an anglicized upper class, opposed to 
homogeneous working-class societies which are proud of speaking 
either Welsh or a strongly Welsh dialect of English. 

Although Ireland is politically split between an independent south 
and a north which remains part of the United Kingdom, it is in the 
cities of the south-east that R.P. has been strongest. As a reminder of 
English influence, its use, especially on the radio, has been the subject 
of political controversy. Nevertheless, the majority of educationists 
appear to prefer to keep R.P. as the norm of English speech. 

While English remains the Jingua franca of the British Common- 
wealth, with a common standard written form, each of the major 
countries has now developed a characteristic pronunciation. The 
status of these local pronunciations seems, however, to vary very 
widely. In colonial territories, where social life centres on a British 
administration, R.P. is the norm. In the independent countries of the 
Commonwealth this is less generally the case; it is interesting that 
Australia, despite its geographical remoteness, seems to preserve the 
Southern English view of the status of R.P. relative to local dialect— 
in this case Broad Australian. 

An interesting situation arises in those independent Common- 
wealth countries for which English is not a native language, but in 
which English nevertheless remains a potent force. It affords a vital 
link with international science and culture. Higher education is con- 
ducted in an English framework. Furthermore, since many of the 
new states are multi-lingual, English can be used as a lingua franca 
and is used extensively in this way in India, Pakistan, and Africa. 
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Since it is always a second language, English is then subject to the 
continuous pressure of the various native languages concerned. 
Contiguous languages tend to display a ‘phonological affinity’, 
which means that although they are not mutually intelligible they 
tend to share certain features of pronunciation. These features are 
likely to impress themselves on the English spoken in these countries, 
which could develop a distinct local tradition. It has been suggested 
that this would be a very good thing. On the other hand, an investiga- 
tion carried out by P. Strevens in West Africa some years ago 
showed, surprisingly, that R.P. was more readily comprehensible 
than ‘Gold Coast English’, even to listeners who themselves used 
that kind of pronunciation. This is a fact of considerable importance 
for ‘one-way’ communication. It suggests that any ‘ official’ pronun- 
ciation, suitable for use on the radio for teaching and public lecturing, 
would be better based on R.P. than on an established local dialect. 
Talks of this sort reach out to an audience which is large, hetero- 
geneous, unpredictable and which cannot in the nature of things 
answer back and say that it has not heard, or not understood. For 
this reason they must be presented in comparatively slow, clear, 
simple language. Strevens’s experiments seem to show that R.P. is, 
in this sense, ‘clearer’. Where disparate language backgrounds are to 
be found in the same audience, the argument applies with additional 
force. 

The largest number of native speakers of English, is, of course, to 
be found in the United States. As a fully independent country, the 
U.S.A. has developed its own tradition for some 200 years and 
American English has emerged as a distinct entity. America is, of 
course, increasingly influential in world affairs; its officials, service- 
men, business men, technicians, tourists and films are ubiquitous and 
its hospitality to foreigners extensive. Since contemporary American 
linguistics has provided a thorough analysis of American English, 
including its own sound-system, as the basis for effective teaching 
materials, American English must now be said to afford a clear alter- 
native model for the foreign learner. American English pronuncia- 
tion is at present exercising some influence on the development of 
English in England, but it is very difficult to estimate its extent, depth 
and strength. To the extent that it is based on films it is likely to prove 
superficial and transient, the demonstrative behaviour of unstable 
adolescents. Television has already diminished the impact of films. 
Although public entertainers, including sports commentators, have 
felt it an advantage to possess, or acquire, a transatlantic accent, 
there is a strong possibility that the conscious and often inefficient 
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cultivation of a mask of this sort by second-rate performers will 
cause it to be eventually discredited. It is possible, however, that the 
appearance of the American accent in Britain serves deeper needs, 
George Orwell, in a penetrating little book on The English People 
suggested that it represents an attempt to find an escape from the 
strong class-connotations of any kind of native English speech. Even 
should this be the case, it is likely to prove to have been simply an odd 
feature of a society in transition. 

It will be clear from the above survey that the claim of R.P. to be 
regarded as a standard of English pronunciation can no longer rest 
upon a bland assumption of an unstated but unchallenged social or 
cultural superiority. On the other hand, it is equally clear that it still 
functions as a de facto standard in England. 

If, with Jones, we restrict R.P. to the homogeneous speech of those 
educated at residential public schools, the number of speakers is 
small and their influence in decline. As D. Abercrombie has pointed 
out, this accent can scarcely be completely acquired without a public 
school education, and those educated elsewhere who wish to go 
beyond Ward’s definition (no obvious regional features) is small. If 
however we ignore phonic substance and concentrate upon the 
phonological system involved, we may confidently assert that 
the phonemic and prosodic systems described and exemplified in the 
works of Sweet, Jones, Armstrong, Ward, Palmer, MacCarthy, 
O’Connor, Pring, Kingdon and many others, are more widely 
employed, and exert a greater attraction, than ever before. It seems 
to me so obviously to exercise the functions of a Standard Pronuncia- 
tion in England that we should do well to term it English Standard 
Pronunciation (E.S.P.), reserving R.P. for the distinctively Public 
School accent. It should be clear that this does not mean that I regard 
it as socially, culturally, aesthetically, or in any way inherently 
superior to other systems, nor that I am setting myself up as an 
arbiter. The term is intended to be emotionally neutral and simply to 
describe an observed social fact. 

We may then consider whether E.S.P. should be adopted as a 
standard for the teaching of English as a foreign language. It has been 
suggested that no policy is necessary in this respect, that the matter 
can be left to chance, that teaching does not need to concern itself 
with the problem. Elementary teaching could properly accept a crude 
foreign accent as appropriate, leaving the student to find his own 
way forward in the light of his developing contacts and interests. 





1D. Abercrombie: Problems and Principles. London. 1956. 
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After all, the way a person speaks gives us valuable information 
about all aspects of his background and personality. It is useful that 
it should do so in a direct and straightforward way, because we can 
then draw proper conclusions and react appropriately, so as to arrive 
at a proper relation. If a person draws on a faultless, but featureless, 
pronunciation like a mask, we are baffled and do not really know how 
to place him, or what relation to reach with him. If we know that we 
are dealing with a foreigner, brought up in a different culture with only 
a limited penetration into our own way of life and able to manipulate 
our language only on a superficial level, then we react accordingly, 
lower the whole register of our conversation, become explicit and 
periphrastic instead of using the hints and allusions which are so 
characteristic of English conversation. This lowering of register is used 
also to children, who are also learners, and to speakers of broad 
dialects who are assumed to be simple, uncomplicated, working-class 
folk with little or no formal education. 

While this attitude is helpful to the very inexperienced, it acts as a 
serious barrier to communication at deeper levels. Advanced students 
who have read widely and have a considerable knowledge of English 
culture will find it patronizing, insulting, infuriating. Furthermore, 
the barrier to communication is not entirely psychological. While it is 
true that the redundancy of language enables us to understand what 
is said despite a strange and unfamiliar pronunciation, this kind of 
listening imposes a considerable strain. After some time one gets 
tired and nervous. Attention wanders, conversation flags. One stops 
making allowances for foreign intonations and feels that the rise-fall 
used by many Poles in simple statements does denote intellectual 
arrogance, that the heavy stress, syllable-by-syllable descent, and low 
level nucleus found in some North German statement sentences is 
domineering. As a result, we react sharply. The foreigner, bewildered, 
knows only that a promising friendship has foundered for no apparent 
reason. Thus human relations suffer and the myths of ‘national 
character’ grow. 

It is therefore expedient for a foreigner to have a degree of approxi- 
mation to a native English pronunciation congruent with his general 
grasp of English language and culture. He will accomplish this most 
efficiently if a single, good, clear model is placed before him from the 
outset. An accent-spectrum does not have to be contrived. Even 
given clear guidance, an appropriate model and good teaching from 
the very start, each student will progress towards the goal set at a 
pace conditioned by his ability and experience. If no guidance, no 
model, no teaching are given—or poor ones—the student can set 
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himself no consistent directive, will flounder, and have later to retrace 
the steps he does make. 

If then a particular model is to be chosen, it will be best chosen if it 
reflects the speaker’s position in society, or is dominant in the 
English company he will keep. In both cases the answer is likely to be 
the typical speech of intellectual middle-class city-dwellers. This 
means, for English, effectively a choice between E.S.P. and General 
American. Of the two, E.S.P. has probably still a wider currency, and 
is, on a world scale, less committing, more universally acceptable. 
Of course, where strong regional connexions exist, some regional 
standard pronunciation may be preferable. This is, however, likely to 
be a personal question: it is doubtful whether a case could ever be 
established for basing an organized teaching programme on a 
regional standard on that account. 

I doubt, for instance, whether the fact that Australia is the nearest 
English-speaking country to south-east Asia should really lead us to 
set up an Australian pronunciation as a standard for that area. For 
one thing it would be necessary to show that some special relation 
other than propinquity obtained between the two areas, so that one 
could predict with fair confidence that, say, an Indonesian would be 
speaking English predominantly with Australians. Is there any evi- 
dence that this is so? In any case, as I have mentioned, it seems more 
difficult to wean Australians away from a dependence on E.S.P. than 
to persuade them to accept it as a standard. 

It has been further suggested that certain regional standards (e.g. 
Polite Scottish) are preferable to E.S.P. because their sound system 
is closer to that of, say, European languages. This is scarcely a serious 
consideration. Producing a replica of some sort of native English is 
not an end in itself. What matters is the social function of the target 
language. Polite Scottish is universally acceptable—from Scotsmen. 
It acts as a centre of attraction for no non-Scots whatever, and this is 
true of any other regional standard. In any case, the fact itself is 
dubious. E.S.P. diphthongization is a minor matter. It is more than 
outweighed by the indisputable fact that E.S.P. is the only form of 
British English which is phonetically described and analysed to an 
extent which makes systematic teaching possible. It is at a conformity 
with this system of interrelated values which constitutes E.S.P., rather 
than at the exact imitation of native Englishmen, that a foreign 
learner should aim. Surely this is the answer to those recurrent pleas, 
in the name of realism, for a standard pronunciation for particular 
nationalities a little less rigorous than English public-school speech. 
If a foreign learner maintains the requisite contrasts and oppositions 
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to enable his hearers to recognize the meaningful units in his speech, 
the residual phonic features which are present are of lesser 
importance. 

Beyond this I can see no case at all for proposing different standards 
for different groups of non-native English speakers. Some learners 
will fail to manipulate the English system fully, because of inter- 
ference from their native language; it is up to the teacher to decide, 
in view of the time at his disposal and the ability of his pupil, what 
degree of approximation he will accept—intelligibility under ordinary 
conditions being, presumably, the minimal requirement. The adop- 
tion of a biased standard will improve nothing but his morale. It is 
simply a matter of balancing the attention given to different aspects 
of language learning. Perhaps the most important principle to bear 
in mind is that the phonological level of language is the simplest, yet 
most basic, and that time given for mastery of this level in the early 
stages of language learning will be amply repaid later. 

Progress towards an International Standard English Pronuncia- 
tion! as suggested in a recent article in this journal by P. Christopher- 
sen, would of necessity involve an Anglo-American agreement. This 
is not impossible to visualize—the speech of the Eastern Seaboard 
might serve as a point of departure—but is scarcely practical politics 
in the near future. Meanwhile, English teaching of English as a 
foreign language will be most effective if it is firmly based on E.S.P. 
as a standard pronunciation, not as a result of social or aesthetic 
value-judgements, but in a purely functional sense, to facilitate ready 
communication between equals in a shrinking world. 


‘Cf. E.L.T., XIV, 3. April-June 1960. 
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On the Teaching of 
Reading in Non-European Languages 


DINA FEITELSON 


(School of Education, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem) 


The question of teaching pupils to read has been dealt with so 
extensively that there seems little point in trying to add to it.’ 
Our one justification seems to lie in the fact that up till now, much 
of the research done in this field originated in countries where 
European languages were spoken and the Latin script used. As a 
result of these studies and in spite of some opposition,* the whole 
word method in its different forms has been widely accepted as being 
especially useful. 

Though most experts stress that in the selection of methods for the 
teaching of reading consideration must be given to the special 
characteristics of the language concerned, there seems to have been 
a tendency towards over-simplification in this respect. Thus, for 
instance, in his great study of the subject, Gray groups under one 
heading languages having alphabetic scripts and discusses them as 
having common problems. It must be remembered that actual 
research connected with the teaching of reading has been done very 
often in English-speaking countries,* while there has as yet been 
little inquiry into the advisability of applying the results thus achieved 
to languages with very different problems. 

In dealing with the influence of any specific language on the 
methods of teaching reading, we feel that two broad fields ought to 
be studied: 


1 A very comprehensive bibliography may be found in: Gray, W. S., The 
Teaching of Reading and Writing, Unesco, 1956. 


2 Flesch, R., ‘Why Johnny can’t read’. Diack, H., ‘First Steps in Reading: 
Phonics the Key’, Times Educational Supplement, 7.5.1954, No. 2036, pp. 441. 


3 Gates, A. I., et al. ‘A Modern Systematic versus an Opportunistic Method of 
Teaching: an Experimental Study’. Teachers’ College Record, Vol. XXVII, 
April 1926. Wrightstone, J. W. ‘Evaluation of the Experiment with the Activity 
Program in the New York City Elementary Schools’, Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. 38, December 1944. Traxler, A. E., et al. Ten Years of Research 
in Reading, New York, Educational Records Bureau, 1941. Morris, J. M. ‘The 
Relative Effectiveness of Different Methods of Teaching Reading’, Educational 
Research, Vol. 1, No. 1, 2, 1958. 
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(1) The degree to which the language is written phonetically. 
(2) Details of the graphic symbols used in writing.? 
We will now consider these two aspects in greater detail. 


THE PHONETIC QUALITY OF THE SCRIPT UNDER DISCUSSION 


Alphabetic scripts vary widely in the degree to which they are 
spelled phonetically. For the purpose of our discussion we would 
regard as ideally phonetic any alphabetic script in which there exists 
a one-to-one correlation between phoneme and graphic symbol. In 
actual fact most systems of spelling, even when for all practical 
purposes they might be considered ‘phonetic’, vary to some degree 
from this ideal. 

(1) In some languages a single phoneme may have two or more 
ways of being represented (the perfect one-to-one correlation is 
upset). When this is the case there is an increase in the number of 
symbols which the reader must know how to recognize and interpret 
by sight. But as long as the number of such multiple representations 
is limited, this problem does not seem to increase greatly the inherent 
difficulty of mastering reading in that language. 

(2) More problematic is the case when one symbol can have 
different sound values, e.g. when in German H is pronounced dif- 
ferently in different combinations (for instance, the words Herr and 
mehr). Even when this is the case we might still apply the term 
‘phonetic spelling’ from our point of view as teachers of reading as 
long as the number of such double or treble vocal meanings of a 
single symbol is small and is governed by clear rules which apply in 
all cases: let us say as in German, where the number of letters with 
such double interpretations is small, and the possibilities in each 
case limited. Thus H is always pronounced in the same fashion 
except for each eh or ah combination. In addition to mastering the 
whole range of phoneme-symbol exchange, this peculiarity entails 
the learning of a limited number of additional facts by the student. 
In Austrian primers, for instance, every combination of this kind is 
introduced separately in the same way as any other new symbol. 

English, on the other hand, would clearly not fall within the cate- 
gory thus defined, as in it the phoneme-symbol correlation seems 
especially low. Even two graphically similar words like tear (the 


1 We do not intend to dwell here on the various psychological theories brought 
forward to support the whole word method, but to approach the matter chiefly in a 
practical technical way. However, we do feel also that the psychological back- 
ground could benefit from more research done among children from different 
cultural backgrounds. 
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verb) and fear (the noun) are pronounced differently. Moreover, the 
rules governing the pronunciation of different symbol combinations 
in English are so numerous and varied that it is impossible to assume 
that a six-year-old will be able to master them in an abstract fashion. 
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re The second set of facts which should be taken into account in this 

f- discussion are the special visual features of the script used in teaching 

d reading. 

n During recent years mainly lower-case manuscript writing has been 

IS in use in English for this purpose. In this script the various letters are 


a rather similar in appearance and devoid of special characteristics, 
n but the words form very distinctive patterns. The importance of 
h distinctively patterned words for the successful teaching of reading 
h by the whole word method is much stressed in current literature.? 
n (1) Words, it is said, should differ in overall pattern as much as 
e possible. In the construction of primers this quality is assessed when 
s choosing the words to be introduced. 
: (2) Secondly, care should be taken to avoid the introduction of 
S words having similar patterns like cat gal, sat gal, and mat ae, 
for instance. 
- (3) Thirdly, a word should not recur in a slightly changed form 
during the early stages. Thus, if the word ‘boy’ was introduced, 
‘boys’ would probably not be used at the same level. 

It seems that also in this respect the principles evolved were based 
mainly on current teaching practice in English, while they do not 


ss ow 


1 For example: Schonell, F. J., The Psychology and Teaching of Reading, 
, London, Oliver and Boyd, 1946. Gagg, J. C. & Gagg, M. E., Teaching Children 
to Read, London, Newnes Educational Publishing Co., 1955. 
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seem to apply to the characteristics of other and especially non-Latin 
scripts. That there seems to be a close correlation between method of 
instruction and the choice of script is apparent even when Latin 
letters are used. Thus in Vienna, where a phonetic method is preva- 
lent in most schools, in which the single letter and not the word is the 
unit of instruction, primers are printed in capital letters. In this 
script the single letter has a characteristic of its own and might there- 
fore be learned more easily, while whole words lack specific patterns 
and differ from each other mainly in length. The method used there 
introduces, in sequence, the phonemes and the symbols that stand for 
them, and by February of the first grade, when all symbols have been 
learned in class, the pupils read. Only then is lower-case manuscript 
writing introduced in a very gradual way. This new stage forces the 
pupils to make further phoneme-symbol associations on top of 
those formed during the earlier stage. But having already mastered 
the reading technique and because of the similarity of many of the 
symbols in both scripts, no special difficulty seems to be encountered 
at this stage. 

Mention should be made here of the fact that, according to the 
Unesco survey on the teaching of reading, Austria seems to be out- 
standingly successful in this field.’ 


APPLICATION TO NON-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


In order to understand more fully the problems faced when trying 
to adapt teaching methods evolved in one language to another 
language, it seems worth while to compare English from this point of 
view with a very different language, preferably one with a non-Latin 
script like Arabic or Hebrew, for instance. As our work pertains to 
Hebrew, let us take this language as an example. 

The peculiarities of the Hebrew script warranting discussion in 
this context seem to be the following: 

(1) Printed Hebrew contains only one symbol which extends 
upwards and only one which extends downwards. Five more extend 
downwards only when they come at the end of a word and thus do 
not contribute to the pattern quality of words. 

(2) Hebrew contains a great number of letters which are very 
similar in shape. Instead of distinctive patterns a great likeness of 
words characterizes the Hebrew printed page. 

(3) Unlike Indo-European languages, in Hebrew different nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, etc., are derived from one basic combination of 


1 Unesco. The Teaching of Reading, 12th International Conference on Public 
Education, 1949. 
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letters. This combination of letters shared by different words will be 
called their common ‘root’. Thus three different words in English, 
like boy, girl, children, would read in Hebrew: 35 ja jot 
Moreover, also, the verb to bear (a child) would be derived from this 
root, as would also the adjective childish. 

(4) A further difficulty common to both Hebrew and Arabic, is 
that in both the vowels are of a much smaller size than the conso- 
nants. Nor are the vowels and consonants written in linear sequence; 
but the vowel is written above or below the consonant. For example: 
T=n and Ta=. The same group of consonants taken by them- 
selves can therefore mean different words. Only the vowels serve to 
show the difference and they, it must be remembered, are extremely 
small in size, similar in appearance (most of them are various con- 
figurations of dots) as well as hidden from the eye (appearing mostly 
below the line). Thus, 8? will mean ‘steam engine’ and TYP 
‘diameter’. These small differences force the student to pay attention 
to minute detail, while taking in the ‘word pattern’ in a general way 
would clearly not help much. 

Taking into account the special qualities of the Hebrew script 
mentioned above, it appears quite clearly that it would be com- 
pletely impossible to adhere in Hebrew to the rules laid down for the 
successful teaching of reading in English by the whole word method. 
We have reason to assume that similar difficulties would arise also in 
other languages written in a non-Latin script, even when they are 
spelled alphabetically, e.g. Arabic, Persian, Urdu, etc. 

On the other hand, Hebrew spelling is highly phonetic, even more 
so than German, and there seems no reason why it should not be 
taught in a phonetic way. Actually recent experiments in this direc- 
tion seem to have been crowned with great success, but this discus- 
sion of a general problem cannot go into the details of the methods 
that have been devised or into an analysis of the results. 

In conclusion, it should be said that while the whole word method 
might appear admirably suited to a language such as English, in 
which the script forms ‘word patterns’ and which is moreover spelled 
in a non-phonetic way and very hard to teach by other methods, the 
question ought to be studied afresh in connection with each language, 
and the qualities of phonetic spelling and peculiarities of script taken 
into account. 














Television English 


I. DUNLOP 
(Director of Studies, British Centre, Stockholm) 


As this article is a record of the different types of English television 
programmes that I have been concerned with during the last five 
years, I hope I will be forgiven if I refer to myself more often than one 
normally should. My only excuse is that I have no other experience 
to refer to, although I hope that perhaps as a result of this article, 
other people will write to describe their experience in this new field 
of language teaching. 

Thanks to the generosity and foresight of Per Martin Hamberg of 
the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation, five years ago I was allowed 
to write and present the first English course on Swedish television. 
The course consisted of ten ten-minute programmes and was aimed 
at Swedish adults who had what might be called a ‘medium’ know- 
ledge of English; that is to say it was assumed that the viewer would 
be able to understand English without difficulty if the rate of speech 
was controlled and clear, and if the vocabulary and structures used 
were kept within the approximate range of the work covered during 
the first three years at school. The title of this first series was * Britain, 
Land of Contrasts’, and each programme dealt with a different aspect 
of life in Britain, e.g. Clothes, Sport, Customs and Traditions, etc. 
The aim was not to teach the language so much as to give people 
practice in hearing and understanding and at the same time to give 
some instruction in English life and background. The only two points 
of language which were dealt with in any detail therefore were 
‘accents’ and ‘aids in conversation’, such as question tags, and 
Corkill’s Corroborative Synonym. 

It is important to remember that these programmes were trans- 
mitted in the evenings at a time when people would normally be 
watching television and therefore the object was to entertain as well 
as to instruct. Because of this, the programmes were given a light 
presentation even though the subject matter may have been serious. 


? This useful device is named after Laurence Corkill, the British Centre Lektor 
who brought it to my attention, and who I believe discovered this conversational 
‘trick’. In outline this means that when you want to agree with someone else’s 
statement you say the same thing as the other person but in slightly different 
words, e.g. 


Lovely weather, isn’t it? 
Yes, delightful. 
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The technique used was the same as that I had worked out for giving 
lectures with my friends and colleagues of the Stockholm University 
Extra-Mural Department.! That is to say, we illustrated the lecture 
by introducing sketches from time to time to underline the different 
points made. In the television programmes, in addition to sketches, 
films and still pictures were used to give added variety. The people 
taking part in the programmes, beside myself, were either friends 
who had been helping me with lectures for some years, or British 
Centre lektors who were trained in teaching English as a foreign 
language; that is to say, all the actors were English people, who 
although amateurs, were experienced in speaking slowly but naturally. 
To introduce each programme there was a special animated caption, 
constructed by Mr. Alfred Wurmser of London, and this caption 
with its ‘pop-up’ figures made a lively and distinctive start to each 
programme, as such captions had not been used in Sweden before. 
I mention all these things as they formed the basis not only of the 
first series of programmes, but of the succeeding series, where we 
used the same combination of amateur actors trained in speaking 
English to foreigners, sketches, film, still pictures and animated 
captions. I was more than fortunate, too, in having for each series 
the same producer, Mrs Marianne Anderberg, whose helpfulness and 
technical ingenuity made these programmes possible. 

The first series of programmes was a success and was later made 
into a series of films, which have since been recommended by the 
Royal Swedish Board of Education for use in schools. Therefore a 
second series on the same lines followed in the spring of 1957. This 
was called ‘Here I Am’, and was my autobiography in ten ten-minute 
programmes. Again, the object was to instruct in English Life (and 
Institutions) by showing the education, upbringing, and background 
of a middle-class person in Britain. A third series, this time of ten 
fifteen-minute programmes, followed in 1958. By this time, however, 
I wanted to experiment with teaching language rather than life and 
institutions and therefore this series, called ‘The English You Know’, 
concentrated mainly on conversation. The following points, among 
others, were dealt with: 

Politeness phrases, introductions, ways of agreement (i.e. alter- 
natives to ‘ Yes’ in conversation), phrases for dealing with unexpected 
replies, dialogue situations (including On the Telephone, At the Pub, 
In a Taxi, On a Bus, At a Dance, At a Party, Staying for the Week- 
end), How to be Rude (politely). 


1§tiftelsen Kursverksamheten vid Stockholms Universitet. 
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In this course, naturally enough, the illustrations were mainly 
sketches ; and as in the other two series no Swedish was spoken during 
the programme, or shown on the screen. Everything was explained 
and illustrated in English. 

After the experience gained from these programmes, it seemed 
possible to write programmes solely aimed at teaching the language. 
Accordingly, in 1959, I wrote and presented a beginners’ course 
called ‘This is English’ in ten fifteen-minute programmes. The course 
was again aimed at adults and was transmitted at a peak viewing-time 
every Tuesday for ten weeks. Naturally in such a short space of time 
not very much could be covered but it may be of interest to see what 
structures and vocabulary were taught, and therefore a list is given 
below. 


STRUCTURES AND VOCABULARY TAUGHT IN 


“THIS IS ENGLISH’ 

Structures 

7a... 

Dims... 7 

Yes, it is/No, it is not. 

What is this? 

ae 

Present tense of verb ‘to be’, together with interrogatives and negatives, 

together with short forms. 

a, an, the. 

on, under, in. 

but, and, now 

Where... ? 

There is/are (together with interrogatives and negatives). 

How many... ? 

Personal pronouns—he, she, it, we, they. 

Plurals of all nouns in vocabulary list. 

Present continuous tense, with following verbs: sitting, reading, standing, 
playing (the piano, as well as games like golf, cricket, etc.), dancing, 
singing, eating, sleeping, cooking, having tea, listening to (the radio), 
looking at (TV), wearing, riding (a bike), driving. Negatives and 
interrogatives practised with all these using short forms, e.g. ‘Are you 
riding a bike?’ ‘No, I’m not. I’m eating.’ 

What is he/she doing? (What’s he doing?) What are they doing? 

What are they playing? 

What else is he/she (are they) wearing? 

Vocabulary (Note: this is not in alphabetical order but arranged in 
categories) 


House Animals People Clothes Nationalities Miscellaneous 
table cat man hat English(He arm 
chair dog woman umbrella is English) book 


armchair elephant boy clothes French island 
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House Animals People 
lamp girl 
door 

cup 

saucer 

spoon 

teapot 

House Games Clothes 
wall tennis shirt 
floor football tie 
ceiling golf trousers 
picture cricket socks 
window jacket 
room suit 
house 

downstairs 

upstairs 

kitchen 

dining room 


sitting room 
bathroom Numbers 
bath 1-10 
bedroom 

radio 

TV set 

bookcase 

piano 


the series ‘This is English’: 





Clothes 
blouse 


skirt 


dress 


Nationalities Miscellaneous 
German 
Russian 
Swedish 


stockings 
shoes 
gloves 


Food and Drink 
apple 

orange 

milk 

sugar 

tea 


Transport 
aeroplane 
bicycle (bike) 
motor-bike 
car 


Phrases 

Good evening/Hullo 
Goodbye/Goodnight 
Look and answer 
Please 

Thank you 

Not at all 
Remember ? 

Can you remember? 
Good! 


As far as the programmes were concerned, for two reasons I made 
extensive use of animated captions, one reason being their effective- 
ness and the other being their comparative cheapness when compared 
to cartoon film. Captions were used most often to illustrate a gram- 
matical point, and to add liveliness to what would have been other- 
wise a dull still picture. The examples given below show the visual 
impact captions can make in emphasizing a grammatical point; these 
two captions followed one after the other in Programme No. 2 of 


On screen animated caption, showing Adam on the left of the picture 
with a tree in the centre of the picture. The words ‘a man’ appear under 
Adam and stay on. Enter Eve right. The words ‘a woman’ appear under 
her and stay there. An apple appears in Eve’s hand. The words ‘an apple’ 
appear under apple. Adam takes apple, then disappears behind tree from 
where he looks at Eve with speculation and interest. While this is going on 
voices read: A man, a woman, an apple. 
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Off caption. On new caption: the following letters appear one after the 
other downwards: 


cOo-o8 


Then the word ‘an’ appears to give this: 


§ 
cO--0 ® 


Then letters appear horizontally one after the other joining on to the five 
vowels to make words and give the following: 
aeroplane 
elephant 
an island 
orange 
umbrella 
As soon as the words are completed they are said by the English voices. 
Off screen caption. On screen word: BUT. English voice says: but. 
Off: BUT. On new caption. Following words appear one after the other 
underneath each other, and then ‘a’ appears in front of them, to give: 
book 
cat 
dog 
a lamp 
man 
table 
woman 
The English voices say the words ‘a book’, etc. 

Captions were also used in one other way, and that was to give transla- 
tions of structures, as I had decided that it would help to have a translation 
of a new structure or occasionally of a new word to help underline its 
meaning. An example of a ‘translation caption’ is given below: 

Caption of a table with a teapot on it. To the left of the table appear the 
words ‘there is’ then the translation appears under the words. English 
voice says: ‘There is a teapot on the table.’ Under the original words now 
appears: ‘Is there... ?’ 

“Yes, there is.’ 
First voice says: ‘Is there a teapot on the table?’ and second voice replies: 
“Yes, there is.’ Then the words ‘there is’ and translation disappear and 
the words ‘Yes, there is’ are replaced by ‘No, there is not.’ At the same 
time the teapot disappears from the table; English voices: ‘Is there a tea- 
pot on the table?’ ‘No, there is not.’ 

I should like to say here how grateful I am to Mr Alfred Wurmser, who 
constructed these captions, and who in nearly every case improved them 
by adding imaginative details which made them more amusing and 
interesting. 
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In addition to captions, film and still pictures were used for illus- 
trating and practising vocabulary. Film is ideal for demonstrating 
objects, as one can achieve a great deal of variety in presentation of 
the same object, by shots taken from different angles, by zoom shots 
or by making the objects revolve so that the viewer does not get 
bored by seeing the objects several times. An example of the use of 
film, in this case for the teaching of the names of clothes, is given 
below. The description is taken from Programme No. 9 of the series: 


On screen different articles of clothing one after the other, singly. Each 
article should appear from a distance and come slowly up to the camera. 
The name of the article appears on the screen under it, after the name of 
the object has been said by the first English voice. The name of each object 
will be said twice, i.e. two English voices, one male, one female will be 
used. Then the question ‘What is it/What are they?’ will be asked and 
answered before the object disappears. The following sequence will there- 
fore be observed for each article: 

A blouse appears 
Ist voice: A blouse. 
The words ‘a blouse’ appear underneath blouse 

2nd voice: A blouse. 

Ist voice: What is it? 

2nd voice: It’s a blouse. 
Off words. Off blouse. On screen pleated skirt. 
The following articles of clothing will appear in this way: blouse, skirt, 
stockings, shoes, gloves, hat. 
After the last article has disappeared, there is a new sequence with the 
same clothes. This time words do not appear, and each article will appear 
from a distance as before, but remain on the screen after its appearance. 
As each object appears, an English voice will name it. The clothes should 
appear in exactly the same formation as if a woman were wearing them, 
ie. hat on top of non-existent head, etc. As soon as the last article has 
appeared and been named a woman will appear inside the clothes, smile 
at the audience, and turn round model fashion. Off screen woman. 


To overcome the difficulty of practising constructions without 
boring the viewer with the sight of English people addressing ques- 
tions to each other which in real life would appear to be artificial, 
trick photography was used. In this way, the other English people in 
the programme could appear in miniature, on a table or chair, while 
I remained life size, and we were able to have ‘ grammatical conversa- 
tions’ which at the same time were visually interesting. 

The extract given below is taken from Programme No. 4, the two 
people being myself and Sidney Coulson of the Swedish Radio, 
whose personality and acting abilities were such a great help in these 
programmes: 


Tan in armchair with table in front of him. On table are a cup, a teapot, 
an apple, a saucer, a book, an orange. A dog is under the table. 
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audience): There is a cup on the table. Is there a chair on the 
table? 


Sidney appears in miniature sitting on the arm of Ian’s 


chair. 

Sidney: No, there is not. Is there a teapot on the table? 

Ian: Yes, there is. Is there an apple on the table? 

Sidney: Yes, there is. Is there an umbrella on the table? 

Tan: No, there is not. Is there a dog under the table? 

Sidney: Yes, there is. Is there a saucer on the table? 

Tan: Yes, there is. (Ian takes teapot off table). Is there a teapot on 
the table? 

Sidney: No, there is not. Is there a book on the table? 

Tan: Yes, there is. (Takes orange off table). Is there an orange on 
the table? 


Sidney: No, there is not. (A chair appears in miniature on the table 
while Ian is not looking). Is there a chair on the table? (The 
chair disappears). 

Ian (looking): No, there is not. 

Sidney (clicks fingers, chair appears again): Yes, there is. 

Ian looks again, but before he does so the chair disappears. 

Tan: No, there is not. 

Sidney (clicks fingers again, chair re-appears): Yes, there is. 

Tan: No, there is NOT. (Looks and sees that chair is there). Oh yes, 
there is. 

The above descriptions will, I hope, give some idea of the possi- 
bilities of using television as an electronic blackboard, as the technical 
devices that are available give visual impact which should assist the 
viewer to retain what he sees and hears. 

However, it is very difficult to judge the effectiveness of these 
programmes without having made a thorough investigation, and no 
such investigation has been made. Nor is it even known how many 
people watched these programmes regularly. The only yardstick we 
have is the number of people in Sweden who bought the book which 
was published in connection with these programmes. This book (also 
called This is English) contained all the text of the programmes, 
together with grammatical explanations in Swedish. It was sold at 
5 Sw.kr. (approximately 7s.) per copy, 117,000 copies being sold. This 
includes those copies that were sold when the series was repeated in 
the spring of 1960. The population of Sweden is seven and a half 
million, so that the number of copies shown indicates a high degree 
of interest in these programmes. Moreover, the various reports we 
have had show that the programmes were popular. In addition, the 
series has been shown in Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, Belgium and 
Denmark. In these countries the language used in the translations 
was naturally the language of the country concerned (Switzerland 
took a German and a French version, Belgium took French). The 
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he only exception was Denmark, where an interesting experiment was 

’s made. All the captions with translations were cut out of the pro- 
srammes, and instead an English/Danish word list was given at the 
end of each programme. Further, instead of showing the programmes 
once a week, as in Sweden and I believe the other countries, Denmark 
showed all the programmes on consecutive nights, each night show- 
ing two programmes, i.e. the one from the night before in addition 

on to the ‘new’ programme. In Austria, each programme was intro- 
duced beforehand and commented on afterwards by Dr Walter 
Fangl, who gave further practice in the structures introduced in each 

- programme. 

le I mention these variations in ways of showing the programmes to 

he show that one is not bound by the way we showed them in Sweden. 


[have had no reports from Belgium and Portugal about the reception 
of the programmes but we have heard favourably from the other 
countries, and all except Portugal intend to take the continuation 
course ‘Can you speak English?’ 
It may well be asked ‘But do people learn anything from English 
Ss, by television ?’ I think they do, but more than anything else television 
can be an enormous stimulus for learning a language, and if it were 
i- used in conjunction with the teacher in the classroom it would be the 


al most valuable of visual aids. | am certain in my own mind that the 
le reason so many books were sold in Sweden was because children who 

were about to start learning English at school (or who had just 
€ started) wanted to have the book so that they could study each 


0 lesson after they had seen it on television. There is no danger, how- 
y ever, that television will replace the teacher, but it could be a way of 
e presenting a language vividly and in a stimulating way so that a 
h teacher could follow up by drills and practices the points presented 
0 in each programme. Further, in countries where there is a great need 
, to teach English not only in schools but also to a large population of 
t adults, this combination of presentation through television and 
practice by the teacher could be one of the methods used to help in 
solving this problem; as, judging from the experience gained through 
the programmes described above, it would seem possible to present 
English by television, successfully, and at differing levels of attain- 
ment. 
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Correspondence 


1. Professor Daniel Jones writes from Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks: This note is to 
tell you how greatly I appreciate the expression of congratulation on my 80th 
birthday which you so kindly included in your last number of E.L.T., and how 
touched I have been by Professor Fry’s generous article. Very many thanks, and 
all good wishes for the continued prosperity of E.L.T. 


2. Mr T. M. Paikeday writes from Delhi: In E.L.7T., XIV, 3, p. 113, H. A. 
Cartledge, in the course of his article ‘The Articles in English’, writes: ‘This wil] 
enable the articles to be studied “in action”. . .’ (Sth line from the bottom) and 
a few lines later: * . . . immediately following it are a number of notes commenting 
on the use (and non-use) of articles in the extract.’ I feel there is a subtle difference 
in the use and the non-use of the definite article in the phrases I have underlined, 
but I don’t know how to put it. Do you? 

(Mr. Cartledge replies: In the first case the articles are defined by what has 
gone before. The articles under discussion are the definite article and the in- 
definite article. The use of the definite article here in speaking of them is a con- 
ventional use similar to that discussed two paragraphs earlier (‘The lion is the 
king of the beasts’, etc.). 

In the second instance the ‘partitive’ is in operation. A selection of instances 
offering opportunities for study of these points is promised, and though the dif- 
ference is precise it is indeed subtle.] 


3. MrT. M. Paikeday also writes: When Mr Edwards says (E.L.T., XV, 3, p. 125) 
of my rejoinder to his earlier attack that I beg the very question he has tried to 
raise, I feel this is the result of Mr Edwards’s shifting the ground of our argument, 
for the question at issue was raised by my article ‘The Milk of Paradise’ (E.L.T., 
XIV, 2) and it was not how to make Indian undergraduates appreciate English 
poetry, but why make them and how far it is possible to make them, if you have 
their good at heart. 

Mr Edwards does not wish to prolong this discussion; there would be little 
point in it, for, as he surmises earlier in the same letter, he is actually crossing 
swords with me in the dark and, may I add, from across the seas. From Sierra 
Leone it is not possible to be realistic about the problem as it confronts the 
universities in India. If Mr Edwards had read two of the articles in E.L.T., XV, 3, 
he might have seen how the British Council is trying to face up to it; and it might 
interest all to hear that as I write these words, nearly 50 heads of university 
English departments and other educationists are meeting in Kashmir under the 
auspices of the U.S. Educational Foundation in India to discuss our English and 
other curricula, and a British Council educationist working in India has taken the 
trouble to place ‘The Milk of Paradise’ before them. 
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News 


We are glad to have the following statement, sent us by Mr M. R. Campbell, 
M.A., Chairman of the Association of Recognized English Language Schools, and 
hope to publish in due course news of the Association’s activities. 


Since 1957 the Ministry of Education (in conjunction with the British Council) 
has provided voluntary inspection of private schools in Great Britain engaged in 
teaching English as a foreign language. By the end of 1960 twenty-four such 
schools, following inspection, had been recognized as efficient by the Ministry. 

Basing themselves on this official recognition as the essential qualification, 

these private schools have come together to form the Association of Recognized 
English Language Schools. After some months of preliminary discussions this 
Association was formed in May 1960 and almost all the recognized schools have 
joined it. 
The purpose of the Association is twofold. First, it enables the member schools, 
while retaining their own individual characters, to exchange information and 
experience for their mutual benefit. It is their intention thus to set an increasingly 
high standard which will help to improve generally the quality of service to the 
foreign student of English in this country. This is not a matter only of the teach- 
ing standards, important though these are. It includes also the welcome which is 
accorded to students coming to England, the care with which they are looked 
after, the standards of accommodation and the terms on which it is provided, and 
the lasting impression which is left with the students. 

Second, the Association will concern itself with a wide range of problems in 
this special field which are still matters for discussion and experiment. While not 
claiming that these matters are by any means the exclusive concern of the inde- 
pendent schools in Great Britain, the Association believes that it can make an 
important contribution to their discussion and to the general encouragement of the 
present world-wide interest in the study of English. Some of the subjects which 
require attention are: 

Improved methods of teaching English as a foreign language have to be 

developed, tested, and disseminated among teachers and prospective teachers 

in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

Arrangements are needed to assist the placing of qualified teachers of this 

subject in suitable appointments. 

It is necessary to ensure that the general welfare of students is safeguarded 

while they are away from home. 

Matters of general interest in this field have to be brought to public notice, and 

the detailed knowledge accumulated by teaching organizations, where it may 

affect policy, should be at the disposal of government departments and other 
public bodies. 

The work of the Association is conducted by a permanent secretary, an 
elected executive council, and an annual conference of members. 

The Association considers that foreign students coming to Great Britain to 
learn English should be made aware that certain schools have been inspected by 
the Ministry of Education and that their standards of organization and service 
can therefore be expected to be reliable. A list of present members of the Associa- 
tion is obtainable, together with brief particulars of what each school provides. 
The courses offered by these schools are various, and between them they provide 
a wide choice. Every school will send on request full information about its 
arrangements and will answer any questions. Alternatively, information can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of Recognized English Language 
Schools, 24 Portland Place, London, W.1. 












Question Box 


1. A teacher of English in Quebec Province asks what is happening to the period 
after the abbreviations Mr and Mrs. He writes, ‘I have noticed that whenever 
these are used in E.L.T. the period is omitted. I have also noticed it in many other 
British publications, but never in American or Canadian ones. I had always been 
under the impression that the period was almost always required in English 
abbreviations, except in combinations such as NATO, NORAD and UN.’ 


ANSWER. For a number of years now it has been a common practice in English to 
write the words Mr and Mrs without a full stop, though the Oxford University 
Press, in its Rules for Compositors and Readers, still insists that the stop should be 
used. Fowler, in Modern English Usage, advised that a stop should not be used 
after abbreviated words if the last letter of the word was written, and some writers 
follow this advice, omitting the stop from Rd (Road), Chas (Charles), Jas (James), 
etc. In the opinion of the present writer there is not much to be said for this, and 
its application gives rise to a number of difficulties. For instance, almost all plural 
abbreviations have the final letter written. Are we, then, to write Jog. (with the 
stop) for logarithm, but logs (with no stop) for the plural? There does, however, 
seem to be quite a sound reason for the omission of the stop from Mr and Mrs. 
Except in their vulgar uses, these words are never written in full. Mr and Mrs have 
thus come to be regarded as the full spelling; we do not think of them as abbrevia- 
tions of Mister and Missus. 

As to the general principle, the matter is not quite so simple as the question 
implies. No stops are used, of course, in combinations like NATO and UNESCO, 
where the combined initials are commonly pronounced as a word, but nor is one 
used in words which are actually abbreviations but which the average person 
does not regard as such (e.g. taxi), or in words like pub, pram, piano, photo, which 
we still feel to be abbreviations but regard as colloquial words in their own right. 
Exactly when an abbreviated word attains this status, and can qualify for the 
omission of the stop, it is not easy to say. What, for instance, is the position of 
maths (mathematics), vet (veterinary surgeon), and prefab (prefabricated house)? 
A tendency has also been noticeable in recent years to omit the stops from the 
abbreviated names of organizations which are commonly known by their initials 
rather than by their full name: e.g. the BBC, the NUT, the WEA, BOAC. 

[F.T.W.] 


2. A teacher of English living at Finchley, North London, writes: ‘Could you 
explain to me the English usage in respect of the verbs say, tell, speak, and talk? 
If they have already been dealt with, could you please give me the reference, so 
that I may look them up?’ 


ANSWER. Say and tell were dealt with in ‘Question Box’ in X, 4, p. 144, XI, 1, p. 24, 
and XIV, 1, p. 36. It is not easy to differentiate between speak and talk in such a 
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way as to be of practical help to the non-native speaker of English. In some situa- 
tions the two are more or less synonymous. For instance, a teacher may reprimand 
a pupil for speaking or for talking in class (though his command to the class would 
probably be ‘Stop talking’, not ‘Stop speaking’), and a minister or clergyman 
may invite someone to speak or to talk to the youth club at his church. In the 
latter case perhaps talk suggests something a little more informal than speak. But 
there are also cases where the two are certainly not interchangeable. A person 
speaks French, but talks nonsense. We say that two people are not on speaking 
terms (we should never say ‘talking terms’), and we urge a speaker who is 
inaudible to speak up, not to talk up. On the other hand, we always talk business 
or talk shop, and we talk a person into doing something we wish him to do. 

The fact would seem to be that though, when we speak, our remarks are usually 
addressed to someone, the verb speak does not, in itself, imply a second person 
as auditor or participant. It merely means ‘utter words’. Nor does it, in itself, 
refer to any kind of subject-matter with which the words are concerned. The 
reference is merely to a vocal operation. Talk, on the other hand, implies some 
kind of topic or subject, and usually an auditor, the auditor often participating in 
an interchange of remarks. Merely to say ‘Good morning’ to someone is to speak 
to him, but it is not to talk to him. We should use the latter verb only where some 
kind of conversation was concerned. And there is also another point. Since talk 
implies a topic or subject, that is the verb we tend to use when the reference is 
not primarily to the utterance, but to the matter of it (e.g. talk shop, talk business, 
talk nonsense, talk big) and speak when the stress is simply on the idea of oral 
expression (speak the truth, speak one’s mind, speak German, speak up, speak 


clearly, etc.). 


This may not be very helpful, but it does not seem possible to formulate any- 
thing more definite. An English speaker feels which word is the right one in a 
particular context or situation, and it is difficult to explain what it is that causes 


him to feel it. 


3. A grammar school teacher writes from Essen-Kray, Germany: In the New 
Clarendon Shakespeare edition of The Merchant of Venice (ed. Fletcher), three 
lines from the bottom of p. 172, occurs the following sentence: ‘In his inexorable 
and imperturbable hardness at the trial there is something that makes the blood 
to tingle.’ I had always understood that the verb to make was followed by an 
infinitive without the preposition to. What, then, is the reason for the use of to 
in the above sentence? Would you please comment ? 


Answer. In older English, and particularly in verse, make, in the sense of ‘cause’ or 
‘compel’, was oftén followed by an infinitive with to (e.g. ‘Ah, wretch,’ said they, 
‘the bird to slay that made the breeze to blow’—from Coleridge’s poem The 
Ancient Mariner), but in idiomatic modern English the to is omitted. I do not 
think, however, that in the sentence you quote the breach of idiom would be 
very noticeable to most English readers, though in many other sentences it would: 
e.g. ‘The atmosphere in the room made him to feel sleepy’. Perhaps the writer 
has been influenced by cause, which, of course, always takes an infinitive with fo, 
though this does not explain why it should be more noticeable in some sentences 
than in others. It may be that in certain sentences reader and writer alike more 
readily equate make with cause, and think of the infinitive as specifying an effect. 

It should be noted also that though there is normally no fo after the active 
voice of make, to must be used after the passive voice: e.g. ‘They made him repay 
the money’, but ‘He was made to repay the money’. And, as you will no doubt 
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know, to is also used when make means, not ‘cause’ or ‘compel’, but “construct’, 
and the infinitive states the way in which, or the purpose for which, something is 
made: e.g. ‘They made the doors to open outwards.’ [F.T.W,] 


4. An instructor in English at Bombay asks if we can enlighten him as to the 
sense of the following lines (612 ff.) of Shelley’s Alastor? 
Ruin calls 

His brother Death. A rare and regal prey 

He hath prepared, prowling around the world; 

Glutted with which thou mayest repose, and men 

Go to their graves like flowers or creeping worms, 

Nor ever more offer at thy dark shrine 

The unheeded tribute of a broken heart. 
In particular could we (i) elucidate the syntax and analysis of the sentence ‘A rare 
and regal prey ...a broken heart’, (ii) tell the grammatical mood of the last 
clause (“Nor ever more... broken heart’), and (iii) fix explicitly the subject of 
the clause? 


ANSWER. Ruin and Death are personified as two brothers. The passage you quote is 
preceded by the words ‘A mighty voice invokes thee’. The mighty voice is that of 
Ruin, calling to his brother. The passage might be paraphrased thus: Ruin calls 
(i.e. invokes) his brother Death. While he (i.e. Ruin) has been prowling around 
the world, he has prepared a rare and regal prey for him. ‘Glutted (i.e. over-full) 
with this prey, you (i.e. Death) may rest from further exertion, and men may go to 
their graves like flowers or worms, without offering, as a tribute to you, a broken 
heart, which in any case you never heed.’ The general sense is, I think, that Ruin 
has done Death’s work for him. ‘Like flowers or creeping worms’ is probably 
meant to suggest that they die unnoticed and unlamented, and that Ruin, who 
kills them, has no more regard for them than a person has for a flower or a worm 
which he tramples under foot and thinks nothing of. ‘Go to their graves’ (instead 
of die) perhaps suggests a swallowing up into oblivion. ‘Tribute’, I think, is to 
be taken in the original sense of tribute money. A broken heart is the tribute paid 
(presumably by the relatives and friends of the dead person) to Death, but Death 
takes no heed of it in that he is quite indifferent to their grief. 

The syntax and analysis are, I think, indicated by the paraphrase given above. 
The subject of offer is men. As for the grammatical mood of the last clause, I 
should say that it is indicative. The clause is elliptical. Offer itself is an infinitive, 
but we are intended to understand before it some auxiliary or modal verb. As the 
sentence is constructed, the verb to be understood would appear to be the same as 
that which is understood before go, with which the clause is co-ordinated— 
namely may, following on from mayest in line 4. This, however, would not fit the 
sense. ‘Nor ever more shall they offer’ might be better. Perhaps it is unnecessary 
to add that ever more means ‘ever again’, not ‘everlastingly’. [F.T.W.] 


5. A Brussels reader asks if ‘should’ is a strong form (fud) or a weak one (fad, 
fd, fo when used for expressing obligation or duty in a sentence such as: 
You should be more careful, We should help him, He should apologize. 


ANSWER. Naturally, if should in the above sentence is strongly stressed, the strong 
form fud is the only possible one. 

The question as to whether forms like fad, fd, [t are appropriate is not really 
affected by whether should expresses obligation or not. Some people always say 
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fud rather than fad (the lip-rounding of J doubtless tends to make the following 
very short vowel sound rather u-like). For such people (assuming they never say 
e.g. fe even in J should think so=‘that is my opinion’) the word should has only 
one pronunciation, which therefore cannot be called strong or weak—like if, on, 
and many other short words. 

There is another phonetic point: it is rather easier to reduce to fd when a vowel 
follows, as in He should apolegize, than in other cases where a more awkward 
cluster of consonants would result. 

However, if one compares J don’t know what I should think (obligation) with 
the much more colloquial phrase J should think so, then it is true that the former 
would not be so likely to have should pronounced without any vowel. But we are 
then comparing in any case rather different styles and rates of utterance. ‘I 
should ''think so!” said in ponderous tones would be likely to have fud (or fad 
if the speaker has this form in his speech). [P.A.D.M.] 


6. A reader at Burgdoret, Switzerland, says that, although the use of the 
indefinite article ‘an’ is obvious in such cases as ‘an old man, an honourable 
proposal’, etc., it is hard to account for the occurrence of cases like ‘an 
historical problem’, where the letter H is mute. Must we assume that some 
people do pronounce such an H, and if so, would this be artificial and affected 
pronunciation? ‘Could you suggest an explanation?’ he asks, adding ‘What 
about the analogous case “‘an useful product” ?’ 

ANSWER. The presence of an in the written phrase ‘an historical problem’ is a relic 
of the time when the A was not pronounced by anyone. A few people still do not 
pronounce it, and for them the phrase with an is of course the only proper spelling. 
For others, faced with the spelling an, the choice presents itself of saying (if 
reading aloud from a text) either an is'torikl (thus conforming, for the occasion, 
to an older usage), or a his'torikl (which, strictly speaking, is not written down 
for them), or an his'torikl (which sounds highly ‘literary’ and is quite artificial 
since no one actually speaks like that). The phrase would probably be spelt ‘a 
historical problem’ by most present-day writers. (A very similar question was 
dealt with in E.L.T., XI, 3.) 

Regarding the example ‘an useful product’ quoted by the questioner, this must 
be a mistake. I do not think any English person could say this, and I have never 
seen it in print. The word ‘useful’ admittedly begins with a vowel /erter, but the 
pronunciation is ‘jutsfl, and j being a consonant, the preceding article is always a. 

[P.A.D.M.] 


7. A Barcelona reader is interested in the pronunciation of the ju: group of 
words (dew, few, hew, new, etc.) and asks if there is not a rising diphthong here, 
despite the dictum that all nine English diphthongs are falling ones? 

ANSWER, It is just a matter of convenience of classification. It would be possible to 
identify rising diphthongs in English, but these could not be limited to the ‘rising 
diphthong’ iu (supposing the above words were so transcribed): every English 
vowel that can be preceded by j (or by w) would have to be classified all over 
again as part of one (or two) rising diphthongs (yes Tes or Yes, wet uet or et, 
etc., etc.). This would be so clumsy and wasteful that it is not worth serious 
consideration. A much more economical linguistic statement is arrived at by 
isolating all the first elements of ‘rising diphthongs’ and calling them the semi- 
vowels j and w. If there were other ‘first elements’ as well, e.g. € or 0, then a 
problem of notation would arise, but this is not the case in English. 
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Another complication that would have to be faced is that variations in the 
length of the ‘second element of rising diphthongs’ would need to be separately 
marked or known, since English has shorter and longer vowels. 

To complete the picture, it is worth observing that some kinds of regional 
English (e.g., Yorkshire, Wales) do have a falling di phthong iu in words like few, 
Tuesday. 


8. From Bederkesa, Western Germany, a reader asks if the slight rise of the 
voice in cases of intensified emphatic intonation occurs in the vowel of the stressed 
syllable or in the preceding voiced consonant, if there is any. 

It was an enormous success. (....7°* 5). 

There were masses and masses of it. (..~°" \...). 

He comments: ‘Neither Daniel Jones nor Armstrong and Ward mention any- 
thing about it in their books. I expect the slight rise occurs (at least audibly) only 
in the vowels, i.e. in the (3:) and (z) of the above instances. We have a similar 
sort of intonation in Low German, in which the rise takes place audibly only in 
the vowel of the stressed syllable, not in the preceding voiced consonant.’ 
ANSWER. If the voice rises audibly during the vowel following a voiced consonant, 
the English ear is likely to interpret the intonation as a ‘rise-fall’, carrying the 
appropriate implication or overtone. If however the intonation does not fall, i.e. 
if the emphatic stress is on a level tone (as opposed to a kinetic or moving tone), 
as in the case of the first ‘masses’ in the second example above, then the effect is 
just rather unnatural to the English ear, and the speaker would be liable to be 
taken for a foreigner. There is, however, an exception: a striking feature of 
genuinely emotional, not just emphatic speech, is that the very strong syllable 
pulse is delayed until well after the consonant, i.e. it falls on the vowel (not 
necessarily the beginning of it), and any change of pitch that the word carries is 
made there also. For example: Oh no! (e.g. on receiving bad news) is pronounced 


thus —o™. . Compare the rise-fall (which may be emphatic) of Oh no! 
ou n''ou ———— 
(‘how could you imagine such a thing?’) = 
‘ou ''nou [P.A.D.M.] 


9. A teacher at Grenoble, France, asks: Would you please comment on the use 
or omission of the definite article in the following questions: 

(i) Whose house is this? 

(ii) Whose the fault ? 
ANSWER. Whose the fault? is an extremely rare type of question. While it may 
occasionally be encountered in literature, an English-speaking person would be 
unlikely ever to use it in speech or in writing. It contains the definite article pre- 
sumably because it is a rhetorical form of the question: Whose is the fault ? (Cf. 
the exclamation: John the murderer !) 

In Whose house is this?—a much more likely type of question—the definite 
article is not used. In the statement This house is John’s the article is replaced by 
the demonstrative. In the question the demonstrative moves to the end of the 
question, and Whose is placed before house. Even though the word this can thus 
change its position, it appears to render the article unnecessary and, of course, 
incorrect. [A.V.P.E.] 


10. The same teacher asks: Are the two questions Whose house is that? and 
Whose is that house ? exact equivalents ? 
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the Answer. In meaning they are exact equivalents, and are both entirely correct. 

ely [A.V.P.E.] 

nal 11, A French reader asks: In the following text, does the word shuttered refer 

Ww, to the three following nouns (shops, banks and warehouses) or only to the first 
noun, shops? 

he ‘There was a light fog over the town. The shuttered shops and banks and 


ed warehouses were vague shapes and like the scenery of some dismal dream. . . . 
; J. B. Priestley, The Good Companions, 
Book II, Chapter 3, part ii. 


ANSWER. The author undoubtedly means the word shuttered to apply to all three 
nouns; otherwise he would have written: ‘The shuttered shops and the banks and 
warehouses .. .” But we must not take him too literally. The banks and warehouses 
may in reality be closed rather than shuttered, but Priestley is creating an im- 
pression of dark, blank-faced places of business in contrast to the light and colour 
and bustle of daytime. [A.V.P.E.] 
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Reviews 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH SYNTAX. M. G. Mori. Kaitakusha, 
Tokyo. 1960. pp. 196. Yen 350. 


The author of this collection of essays was, for many years before the war, one 
of the warmest supporters of Dr H. E. Palmer and the work of the Institute for 
Research in English Teaching. He became completely blind in 1941 and was then 
dependent upon his wife and sons, and kind colleagues, to read English books to 
him, and to read aloud his manuscripts for revision and correction. In spite of 
this handicap he served as Professor of English between 1953 and 1959 at Nanzan 
University, Nagoya, and continued to contribute to periodicals dealing with 
English studies. 

Most of these essays first appeared in The Bulletin of the Institute for Research 
in English Teaching, later the Institute for Research Language Teaching; a few 
appeared in other periodicals. They provide evidence of the high regard in which 
Otto Jespersen has always been held in Japan and of the high level of English 
studies in that country. There is probably no other country where the ordinary 
university lecturer and even the High School teacher of English thought it essential 
to have on his library shelves everything written by such authorities as Henry Sweet 
and Jespersen, as well as the big Oxford English Dictionary. 

Jespersen’s theories of the ‘three ranks’ and ‘junction and nexus’ were 
received with interest by scholars everywhere, but they led to a great deal of 
controversy. These theories are of value, whether we accept them completely or 
not, whether we approve of the terminology or not, because they contribute so 
much to a clearer understanding of English syntax. They cleared the way for the 
later work in structure and patterns which is being so actively pursued today. 
Jespersen’s Analytic Syntax is frightening in some ways, with its complex symbols 
and syntactic formulas, suggesting those used in chemistry. It is, in spite of this, 
invaluable to anyone who works on syntax problems in the preparation of a 
graded syllabus for those who are to study English as a foreign language. 

Mr Mori’s essays are scholarly and fascinating. They will help anyone who 
undertakes a serious study of Jespersen. The comments and explanations are 
sound. They show that the author has a wide knowledge of other authorities such 
as Bloomfield, Bradley, Curme, Kruisinga, Onions, and Sweet. The essays also 
show what an extraordinary command of English Mr Mori possesses. His style 
is clear and idiomatic; but for the name upon the title-page the reader might 
conclude that the book was written by a scholar with English as his mother 
tongue. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING AND TELEVISION. S. Pit 
Corder. Longmans. 1960. pp. 107. 7s. 6d. 
Television is the newest tool that has come to the hand of the language teacher 


and its potentiality for this purpose has recently been the subject of study by 
Mr S. Pit Corder of the British Council. The results of his work are now available 
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in a book which is likely to be a regular source of reference for many years to 
come. This is so for the survey of the relevant literature that it contains, but much 
more so for the lucid analysis it contains of the medium and of the contextual 
approach, which is discussed and illustrated at great length in chapters three to 
six. He defines contextualization in the process of language teaching as the 
demonstration of how a linguistic item operates in a system. ‘The item may be 
from any level of language and the system to which it is being related may be 
linguistic or non-linguistic. In other words by contextualization we mean showing 
how some word, item of pronunciation or grammar is related to the vocabulary, 
pronunciation or grammatical system of the language, or the content of the world 
at large in which the language occurs’. The author points out that television 
language-teaching provides the possibilities of contextualization in the classroom, 
in a better way than is possible with other media, and suggests that it is on this 
exceptional facility we should concentrate in developing a methodology for 
language teaching through television. 

The author has been at pains to distinguish between televised instruction and 
instructional television, and it is the realization of this that gives the originality of 
thought to this study. 

In defining the areas in which research should be developed, the author estab- 
lishes three distinct categories: (1) viewer research, (2) studies in learning by 
television, and (3) assessments of achievement in specific television language 
courses. He makes the important point that such research is primarily the work 
of the social scientist and of the psychologist, and not of the teacher-linguist. In 
each field of investigation he lists the precise questions that need to be answered, 
and by so doing has given a clear description of the next steps that should be 
taken to follow up the work upon which this study has been based. 

Justice to this book cannot be done within the limits of this brief review, nor 
without extensive quotation. Apart from the main topic, the treatment of such 
subjects as the controlling variables of the learner, technical considerations of 
television production, the psychology of learning, and the principles of selection 
and grading of the material has much to offer to language teachers for whom the 
tool of television is not likely to be available. 


THE ORAL APPROACH TO ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE. G. M. N. Ehlers. Macmillan, London. 1959. 198 pp. 
8s. 6d. 


This book was written to help teachers ‘in the Afrikaans-medium schools for 
children of the white races in the Transvaal’, where English is taught as a subject 
from the earliest stages, i.e. to children of five or six years of age. The author 
hopes that his book will also be useful to teachers in other countries where English 
is or might be introduced early. 

The Oral Approach to English as a Second Language will be found most useful 
by those teachers who have not yet come across the original work of Palmer or 
Fries. The Oral Approach here advocated is based mainly on the recommenda- 
tions of these two authors, and its principal features are: Emphasis on the 
Spoken Language; Speedy Acquirement of a ‘Basic Vocabulary; Careful Selection 
of Vocabulary; Avoidance of Translation as far as possible; The Teaching of 
Grammar (i.e. patterns and essential grammatical terms); Memorizing; * Harness- 
ing the Pupil’s Drive to Action’; Thorough Preparation; Lavish Use of Realia; 
Corrective Teaching; Preventive Teaching. All this is stated within the first 
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18 pages of the book. The points mentioned are elaborated to some extent in the 
remaining chapters, though for a detailed treatment of any one of them the 
reader will be forced to turn to such works as Palmer’s English Through Actions 
or The Teaching of Oral English, though the latter is not included in the 
bibliography. 

The author deals first with Conversation: Controlled Conversation and Free 
Conversation. Some of the examples that he gives of Free Conversation in the 
early stages amount to little more than the substitution of single lexical items in 
previously learned patterns. This may be the first stage in Free Composition, but 
it can hardly be called Free Conversation, even according to the author’s ideas, 
He defines Controlled Conversation as ‘intensive drill in specific and vital words 
and patterns of English’, whereas in Free Conversation ‘the pupil is free to 
choose whatever words or expressions he wishes’. The advice given in this chapter 
is thin and vague. It is also dangerous, since the author stresses the importance 
of parental assistance in the preparation of short ‘speeches’ (e.g. ‘I have a 
budgie. His name is Tinkles’) to be delivered by the pupil in class. Most teachers 
find that parental assistance is one of the greatest obstacles to the teaching of the 
spoken language. 

The following chapter on Training in Good Speech is similarly disappointing. 
The author lists (inadequately) the problems of pronunciation arising from the 
phonological features of English, but his suggestions for dealing with them are 
brief and undetailed. There is nothing on Intonation, while the comments on 
Tone are far from helpful. 

The rest of the book deals with Reading, Verse and Recitation, English Litera- 
ture, Language and Grammar, Written Composition and Spelling. All of these 
contain a great deal of useful advice. The chapter on Reading is particularly worth 
studying, containing as it does an excellent summary of the various methods that 
have been used through the ages, and fairly detailed suggestions for the incorpora- 
tion of the best features of all of them (except the Phonetic Method) in the Global 
Method. 

Not everyone will agree with the author that ‘the ultimate aim in teaching 
poetry is to produce a person of the highest moral fibre’ and many will be horri- 
fied at the implications of such a statement. 

If this has been one of the reasons for the teaching of poetry in the school 
English course in the past, it is not surprising that so many teachers are now 
opposed to its introduction before matriculation. There is, however, an important 
place for verse and song in the teaching of English, especially to young children, 
though most teachers whose mother tongue is not English are aware that they 
themselves cannot always provide their pupils with a good model to imitate. The 
solution lies in the use of recorded material. Here and there the author refers to 
the desirability of using recordings ‘if they are available’. It would have been 
more useful if he had listed those recordings which are available, and had 
referred to the possibility of ad hoc recordings being made on tape by native 
speakers. 


TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. P. Gurrey. Longmans. 1961. 
ix+154 pp. 12s. 6d. 
Professor Gurrey’s deep concern with the teaching of English grammar goes back 


well beyond the thirty-six years which have elapsed since (with J. H. G. Grattan) 
he published Our Living Language, with its challenging subtitle: A New Guide to 
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English Grammar. His philosophy of grammar was even then clearly formulated: 
that the study of grammar ‘is of the forms and ordering of words in close conjunc- 
tion with observation of the shades of thought and feeling which those forms and 
words and orderings signify’. Such an approach necessarily entailed an attack 
on the traditional methods of teaching English grammar in English schools— 
sentence-analysis and parsing based fundamentally on the classifications and 
terminology of Latin grammar. 

Since 1925 much powerful support for this attack has come from the work of 
H. E. Palmer in Japan and from the development of linguistic studies in which the 
late Professor J. R. Firth in England and Professor C. C. Fries at Michigan have 
played leading parts. Professor Gurrey’s own views will have been reinforced by 
the stimulating experience of teaching English as a second language at what is 
now the University College of Ghana. To the present book he therefore brings 
the ripeness which comes from a lifetime of study combined with the most varied 
practical experience. 

Teaching English Grammar is squarely aimed at teachers in secondary schools 
in England, where the old traditions are still strong, but what Professor Gurrey 
has to say is well worth the careful attention of all who are concerned with 
English teaching. The aim of the teaching of grammar, he argues, should be ‘to 
bring about a more conscious control of language in speaking and writing, and a 
quicker and more exact comprehension of what is heard and read, through per- 
ceiving more clearly how language works, and how it carries out the intentions of 
writer or speaker’. In the first few chapters he shows how inadequate to this pur- 
pose are the old-fashioned methods, especially when in the minds of the pupils the 
mechanical exercises of analysis and parsing were unrelated to his efforts at 
writing the language. The inaccuracy, by the standards of modern linguistic 
science, of many of the definitions and rules of traditional grammar is also clearly 
demonstrated. 

The next three chapters of the book expound the approach to grammar which 
Professor Gurrey would like to see taking the place of the old-style grammar 
against which he has built up so powerful a case. Three important general prin- 
ciples are laid down. First, that grammar must be not only a description of the 
forms, structures and grammatical functions of the living language, but should 
concern itself with the way in which these operate to control meaning. Second, 
that grammar must not be restricted to the scientific study of language (“It is most 
unscholarly to lump all these “‘Why don’t you . . . come in out of the wet, wipe 
your boots always, brush your hair, stop bringing mud into the house?” ques- 
tions simply as ‘* Interrogative’’ when they are interrogative only in structure and 
lexical form’). Third, that the teaching of grammar should be imaginative and 
humanistic, closely related to training in clarity of thought and precision of 
writing. 

The remainder of the book is given to a consideration of methods which the 
teacher may use in directing his work on grammar in accordance with these 
principles. The examples include a demonstration lesson worked out in detail. 
Enough suggestions and illustrations are given to indicate that grammar lessons 
along these lines could be stimulating alike to teacher and pupil. There are short 
appendices on Some Problems of Language and Grammar and on The Contribution 
of Modern Linguistics to Grammar in Schools. 

The only important reservation which must be made concerns not the book 
itself, but its application in practice. The skilled, scholarly, and imaginative 
teacher will find enough in Professor Gurrey’s general indications upon which to 
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base his classroom work, though even he will need to do a great deal of prepara. 
tion. The teacher who is of no more than average standard and who will pro 
have no deep interest in grammar, will need a much more detailed handbook, This 
is not, it must be emphasized, a new reference book for teachers, nor does jt 
attempt to cover the whole field. Nor, as has been made clear above, is it intended 
for the overseas teacher whose mother tongue is not English. He would do better 
to come to it after tackling Professor Gurrey’s earlier book, The Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language, which covers the whole range of English-teaching 
and which is full of practical suggestions for classroom work. The present book 
would be useful reading, however, for any teacher in a British school who is think. 
ing of teaching overseas, and who may not have realized the great impact upon 
the study of English grammar which has sprung from the needs of those who 
teach it as a second language. 


Books Noted 


Owing to pressure on our space, this section will appear in a later issue. 





HARRAP’S JUNIOR BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 
Compiled and edited by 
Maurice Wollman, M.A. and Dorothy M. Hurst 
Much modern poetry is particularly rewarding to younger readers 
for it describes the world of today and the ideas and objects that 
are part of their environment. 5s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 
Recent Additions 
THE CHILDREN’S OLIVER TWIST 
THE CHILDREN’S PINOCCHIO 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF PATRON SAINTS 

This series includes 47 well-known stories retold in simple English 
without losing any of the spirit or charm of the originals. Each 
book has a frontispiece in colour as well as many attractive black- 
and-white drawings. 2s. 3d. each 

Library edition 3s. 6d. net each 
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